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INTRODUCTION 

The Asian Partnership of BirdLife International, with the support of the Japanese Environment Agency 
to the Wild Bird Society of Japan, is embarking on a Red Data Book for the birds of Asia, to be 
published in 1999. Data-gathering will be undertaken through regional and national initiatives, 
including workshops. 

An Indian national workshop will be held on 5-6 February 1995 in Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu, India 
(following on from a regional workshop for South Asia, which will be held on 2-3 February). 

Objectives 

* Evaluate candidate species for inclusion in the Asian Red Data Book against the new IUCN 
criteria 

* Identify sources of data (e.g. books, papers, reports, maps and gazetteers, museums, people) 

* Agree on plans for the compilation of data, and preparation of the Red Data Book species 
accounts 

* Agree on standardizations of taxonomy and species names, terminology, etc. 

* Develop and approve a workplan for the project 

Agenda for India Worksliop (5-6 February 1995) 

* 



Objectives of Red Data Book Programme in India 

* Introduction to new IUCN criteria for threatened species 

* Discussion of candidate threatened species in India 

* Identification of sources of information in India 

* Identification of sources of information on Indian birds which arc outside of the country 

* Methods for data collection and synthesis in India 

* Workplan, timetable and responsibilities for Red Data Project in India 

* Introduction to Important Bird Areas (IBA) programme in India 
Development of national bird conservation network in India 



* 



Invitees t 

SACON is rcspopsible for invitations within India. S. A. Hussain, N. Ichida and S. Kotagama will 
represent the Bird^ifc Asfan- Partnership, and N. J. Collar, M. J. Crosby aiKfft. F. A. Grirnraett will 
represent the BirdLife International Secretariat. 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

Background 

Red Daia Books arc the official lists thai Identify species threatened with global extinction. These 
books provide in detail all the information relevant to the conservation of the species at risk. A 
complete summary of all knowledge is important, because the full and correct course of action depends 
on full and correct information. Red Data Books therefore directly help prevent extinctions, and thus 
make a critically important contribution lo the preservation of biological diversity. 

Since the establishment of the BirdLife Secretariat, two Red Data Books have been published: one on 
Africa (1985) and one on the Americas (1992). BirdLife has always intended that the third should be 
about Asia. In 1988 it was judged that there were over 1,000 threatened bird species in the world, of 
which no fewer dian 300 (almost 30%) were Asian. Since then, the number of Asian birds at risk of 
extinction is believed to have risen very considerably: as many as 4(H) may now qualify for threatened 
status. The need for a full Red Data Book is therefore urgent. 

Objectives 

The Asian Red Data Book threatened birds of Asia) should: 

identify and fully document all globally threatened species in the Asian region; 

identify the principal threats lo the birds of Asia; and 

indicate and prioritize action for all threatened species in terms of key sites (to initiate a list of 

Important Bird Areas), critical habitats, appropriate management, further research, major Issues 

and relevant policy. 

Secondary objectives of the project should be lo: 

achieve consensus, throughout Asia on the species to be treated; 

involve the full breadth of Asian knowledge and expertise in the documentation of the species; 
build a broad network of Asian groupings and individuals committed to pursuing the actions 
recommended in die book. 



Outputs 

The primary output of the project will be: 

Threatened birds of Asia: the BirdLife Red Data Book. 

However, Uiere will be opportunities for several additional outputs such as Threatened birds of the 
Philippines. Threatened birds of Indonesia and indeed any country that wishes to use globally 
Uircatcned species as the central point of a national Red Data Book. 



Region covered , 



? 



The region lo be covered by the Asian Red Data Book extends from Pakistan eastwards to embrace all 
of Indonesia and northwards to include all Russia cast of the Ural Mountains. However, the republics 
of Central Asia Ka/.akhsian. Turkmenistan. Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan and Afghanistan - 
have biogeographical and cultural links with the Middle East, and arc therefore not considered for 
inclusion. Papua New Guinea will be invited to be covered by the book in full; at present it is intended 
dial all Indonesian birds ranging into PNG will be fully covered. 



Implementation ' 

The programme of work will be implemenied according lo a plan approved and overseen by the 
BirdLifc Asia Council. 

The work itself will be undertaken in national workshops and/or by (he compilaiion of data at (he 
national level. These workshops and compilations will be undertaken by national coordinators, and the 
project is planned and managed by (lie Wild Bird Society of Japan. The project is supported financially 
by (he Environment Agency of Japan. 

Further work, in the form of an extensive data-gathering survey of literature, museums and itincram 
ornithologists, will be undertaken by the Red Data Book compiler at the Secretariat, who will also be 
responsible for entering and harmonizing all the data from the various workshops and compilations. 



Methods 

The most important method will be the use of workshops to draw together all relevant ornithologists 
and conservationists in a country or region. These people will contribute their knowledge and debate 
their assessments of all the candidate species that are identified in earlier consultations. The national 
coordinator will plan time before and alter the workshop lo ensure maximum involvement and input 
from his or her constituency, and liaise closely with the Red Data Book compiler (who will provide 
background information before (he workshop, and will lu;lp lo store, obtain and arrange (he information 
after it). 

At the centre of the workshops will be a standard questionnaire for each species. This was developed 
while BirdLife was working with IUCN on the new criteria wiih which lo assess threatened status of 
species. The questionnaire includes these criteria and also lets people record other factors that 
adversely influence the conservation status of species. Ii addresses all the key points that arc needed 
for a standard Red Data Book texe distribution, population, ecology, threats, conservation measures 
taken, conservation measures needed, and additional items of relevance or interesi, plus (he requirement 
lo make clear the sources of all this information. The questionnaire can also be used by (he national 
coordinator working as a compiler without recourse to workshops. It can also be sent out by the 
international compiler to non-native experts, and completed copies (hen made available (o national 
coordinators. 

The expertise lo be tapped by (he workshops and questionnaires will be supplemented by reviews and 
analyses of cxisling literature, and by unpublished information derived from material held in museums. 
Work here will divide between (he international compiler, who will concentrate on the international 
published sources of data and on European and American museum collections, and the national 
coordinators, who will attempt to trace relevant national publications, local literature and government 
documents (e.g. rclcvam developmeni plans), recent national and local maps with new habitat 
information, and so on. 
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THE NEW IUCN CRITERIA 



Till: IUCN CRITERIA for assigning ihrcal 
Status and calcgory. in use in various Forms 
ever since the RUB programme began in the 
I96IK. have been a source of recurrent uncertainly 
and dissatisfaction, and moves have been made since 
the mid-1980s to replace them with a less subjective 
and more accountable system, using numerical crite- 
ria that reflect stepwise increases in the risk of ex- 
tinction (Figure I) based on measured or reasoned 
rates of decline, population levels, and range sizes 
dor a brief history of this development, see Collar 
and Stattersticld 1*94, Mace and Collar 1994) 
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Figure 1 . Extinction iwotjabililie* and the IUCN threat 
. ■ rlcs. This rep/eseptalion Indicates the relative 
difficulty (repr e s e nted by Ihe relatively small, dark 
rectangles enclosed by their threshold lines) of quali- 
fying ■* Endangensd and, especially, Critical, com- 
pared with Vulnerable (large, pale rectangle). 

The first outline of the new system was in Mace 
and Landc (1991). Although their proposals were 
explicitly declared provisional, they were rapidly 
adopted by the Captive Breeding Specialist Group 
of IUCN and widely deployed in its joint workshops 

(with taxoti-spccific groups) to develop Conserva- 
tion Action and Management Plans iCAMPs) For 
particular families This has meant that several such 
CASUS tor birds, on teg. I penguins, waterfowl, 



Galliformcs, parrots and pigeons, have taken place 
using this prototype system, ami their results are in 
some cases about to be published. We have sought to 
achieve consistency between these documents and 
ours, particularly as our work, extending into August 
I 994. has produced important updated status assess- 
ments of many species thai were the subject of 
CAMPs. However, wc cannot guarantee precise 
alignment of judgements. 

Mace and l^nde (1991) was replaced by Mace*-/ 
ul. (1992). which was in turn upgraded by the pro- 
posals that went before the IUCN General Assembly 
in January 199-1 and which are summarized in Collar 
and Siattersfield (1994); and these were themselves 
refined (basically through the absorption of the prob- 
lematic 'Susceptible' category into 'Vulnerable") in 
a) final review made by G. M Mace for lUCN's 
Species Survival Commission in late May 1994. Our 
categorizations and codings make UM of this last 
version of the proposals (Mace and Stuart 1994). 

The definitions of Ihe categories are given in Box 1 
and their relationship to the criteria is shown in 
Figure 2. with their relationship to one another in 
I Igurc J; ihe criteria and codings for die threatened 
categories are nimnuvlnal in fable I, with rather 
nunc detail given in Tables 2-5. Wc must empha- 
size, however, the importance of referring to the 
original document (Mace and Stuart 1994). as it 
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Figure 2. Relationship ol criteria to threatened 
egories. lhe< rM by different uSj 

olds In In* main criteria, withVolnerableadditlonally 
bring del ided by a range-size standalone. 






The New iui:n Criteria 



Ben I. Definitions of proposed IUCN categories las given in Mate and Stuart 1994). 



EXIINCT <EX) A (axon is Extinct when 0>e'e i*> no 
reasonable doubt thai its last Individual has died. 

EXTINCT IN THE WHO (EW) A taxon is Extinct in 
tilt 1 Wild when it is known only lo survive in cultiva- 
tion, in captivity, or as a naturalized population (or 
populations) well outside the. past range. A (axon is 

presumed extinct In 'I"' wild when exhaustive 
Surveys in known and/or expecled habitat, at appro- 
priate limes (diurnal, seasonal, annual), throughout 
Its historic range, have tailed lo record an indi- 
vidual. Surveys should Ik- over a time frame appro- 
priate to the (axon's life cyi k- and life form. 

CRITICALIY ENDANGERED tCR) A laxon is Criti- 
cally Endangered 1 when it is facing an extremely 
high risk of extinction in the wild in ihc immediate 
future, .is defined in any of the criteria (A-E) 1 . 

ENDANGERED (EN) A taxon is I ndangared wlicn 
it is not Critical but is facing a very high risk of 
exllfK lion In the wild '" the near future, as defined 
in any of the critc r 

vulnerable (VU) a laxon is Vulnerable when N 
is not Critical or Endangered but Is facing a high risk 
of extinction in the wild In (he medium-term future, 
as defined in any of (he criteria (A-E)'. 

CONSERVATION DEPENDENT (CD) Taxa which* 
do not currently qiylifv as Critical, Endangered or 
Vulnerable may he * lassifted as Conservation De- 
pendent*. To be considered Conservation Depend- 
ent, a tason must l>e the focus of a continuing 
taxon-sfta ilir or habitat-specific conservation pro- 
gramme which directly affects the taxon in ques- 
tion, rhe cessation of this conservation programme 

would result in the taxon qualifying for one of I be 
threatened categories above. 

LOW RISK (LR) a lawn is Low Risk when it has 
been evaluated and does not qualify fur any of tlw? 
categories Critical. Endangered, Vulnerable. Con- 
servation Dependent or Data Deficient. It is Oear 
that a range of farms will !«■ Included in ihis cat- 
egory, including: 10 those thai ,»c < lent! to qualify 



ingforthethrr.il' (iij those th 

oi less concern, and (iii) those that are presently 
abundant and unlikely to face extinction in the 
foreseeable future, it may be appropriate (o indicate 
into which of these three classes taxa In Low Risk 
seem to fall, it is especially recommended to indi- 
cate an appropriate interval, or circumstance, before 
re-evaluation is necessary for taxa in the Low Risk 
class, especially for those indicated hi 

DATA DEFICIENT (DD) A (axon is Data Deficient 
when there Is inadequate Information 10 make i 
direct, or Indirect assessment of Its risk of extinction 
based on its distribution and/or population status. A 
Uxon in Ihis category may be well studied, and its 
biology well known, but appropriate data on abun- 
dance and/or distribution are lacking. DD is there- 
fare not a category of threat or low Risk. Listing of 

[ory indicates that mote Inforn 
Is required taxon asDD acknowledge 

possibility that future research will show thai i hrear. 
ened classification is appropriate. It is important to 
make positive use of whatever data arc available, in 
many cases great care should be exercised In choos- 
ing between 1)1) and threatened status, (f the range 
of a (axon is suspected to be relatively circum- 
scribed, if a Considerable period ol lime has elapsed 
e (he last record Ol 6 laxon, or if there are 

■liable chances of unreported surveys in which 
the taxon has not been found, or (hat habitat loss 
has had An unfavourable impact, threatened status 

may well be justified. 

NOT EVALUATED (NE) A taxon is Not Evaluated 

when it has not yet been assessed against the criteria. 

Hi ally Endangered" is ihe formal term under con- 
sideration; a is referred to throughout tins book as 

Tfltn ,tl'. 

1 See Tables 1-5. 

1 This i* Ihe distinction which in this lux* bears lit- title 
'Near-threat umf, 
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Figured. Relationships 
between ihe IUCN cat- 
egories The dendro- 
gram shows the path 
down which a species 
travels to arrive ll B 
particular categoriza- 
tion. The line-up of cat- 
egories on the righl 
Is Ihc way in 
whk- h the new system 
n I tempts to tank spe- 
cies in categories that 

ilmost, but noi ■ 
lirely, ic 
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Table 1. Hie new IUCN (hreatfrvH 


thresholds at a glance Extent of occurrence' and 'area of 


occupancy' arc defined in the caption lo T.ihlr " 


1. 


Criteria 


Main numerical thresholds 






Critical 


Indangcred Vulnerable 


A RAPIO DECHM 


>80%oter 10 years 


>50% over 10 years >50% over 20 years 




or J generations 


or 3 generations or 5 generations 


B SMAIt ftASC.f 


I nenr oi occurrence <rl0Q km 3 


Extent of occurrence <5,000 km J Extent of ocanrenrp <; .'0.000 km' 


iragmenled. 


o* area ol occupancy < 1 km* 


or area ol occupancy <S00 km 3 or area of occupancy <2,000 km*' 


tleclininijor 






fluctuating 






C SMAU 


<250 mature individuals 


<2,'iCn mature individual* <- 10,000 mature individuals 



POPUIAIION 
declining 
1)1 VERY SMALL 
POPUIATION 

L>2 WJt\ SMAU 

RANGt 

E UNFAVOURABLE 
PVA 



o0 mature individuals 



Probability of rxtintlion 
>50% within 5 years 



<2SQ> mature individuals 



FtobabHNYofew 

>20% .within 2U vv.'rs 



<1 ,000 mature imli ■ 

<l 00 km' or <5 locations 

Probability of extinction 
>10% within 100 years 



contains nun) important qualifying remarks and 
points of clarification that cannot be reproduced in 
this outline of the system. 

Our only departure from the system is to retain 
(from previous BirdUfc RDBs) the unofficial cat- 
egory of 'Near- threatened' which, although not used 
as such in the newest proposals, covers what those 
proposals refer lo a« 'Low Risk (type i)' laxa (see 
Box I ). It should he noted, that in the case ol Asia the 
Near threatened list is disproportionately large, rc- 
tlcctingour wish to establish a comprehensive list of 
candidates lor evaluation in the forthcoming / 
encd birds of Asia. Moreover, the category Extinct 
has been used here only lor species that had been 
included as possibly extant in the first Uinfc to \uudi 



hut which we now feel aie moie appropriately placed 
apart from the main list, plus a few species that, 
since I9KK, arc thought to have become extinct. 

PROBLEMS IN THF APPLICATION OF 
THE NEW CRITERIA 

loi the most port we have found it relatively straight- 
forward lo apply the new criteria, so our judgement 
is that they appear to work well with birds (further 
commentary on Ibis is provided in the next chapter). 
Here we simply wish lo outline CMtaln prohlems that 
wc encountered when applying them, and in some 
cases the decisions wc took to overcome these diffi- 
culties. 



fable 2. Criteria for the 

IUCN threatened cat 
egOries: species under- 
going rapid jk*c line. 
'Extent of do urrence' 
and 'area '{'' ot • u- 
pancy 4 are defined in 
the caption lo Table 3. 



Rapid dci line 



Main criteria 






QualH 


Code 


A. Decline uf: 




i. Decline 


a. Dhecl observat 


Ma 


>80%ov» 10 yean 


(CRI 


happened 


b. Dcilino m ,iff,i of occupancy, 


Alb 


nr .1 generations 






extent of occurre 




»50%ovcr 10 years 


(EN) 


observed. 


quality of habitat 




or 3 generations 


estimated, 






■ 




infer ri 


C. Actual or potential level* 


Ale 


or 5 generations 


(VUj 


Mjsjwrierl, 
based on: 


ofe«ploitalion 





involving 
either. 



d. ftfects of introdii' • 
hybridlaiion, pathogens, 
pollutants, competitor* or 

i.iM- - 



Aid 



2. rvri ■ - 

il iutuie 

based i"'' 



b. As , . ■ 

c. A* .' 

d. \- i 



A2b 
A*r 
A2d 



The New IUCN Criteria 



Small ran^e, plus any Iivo of; fragmented, declining, fluctuating 



Main criteria 



Submit",! 



Qualifiers 



. Cxleni of occurrence 
■ 

■clOOfcor iCRl 

<5.000km' (EN) 

<20,0DDkm> ivui 

or 

Area of or rupancy 
estimated' 

<10lmV iCR) 

<500km J (IN) 

<2,000lcm' (VU) 

in either ra<e with 
jny two 01: 



1. Severe 

fragmentation 



At 1 location ( R 

<S locations If Ni 
<10 locations (VU) 

1. Continuing decline 

observed, inferred 
or projected 
in any ofr 



None 



a. Extern 

b. Area of occupancy 

c. Area, extent and/or 
quality of habitat 

d. Number of locations 
rx subpopulalions 

e. Number of m 

individual* 



Codes 



R1 



Via 
Vlb 
Vic 

B2d 

B2c 



Table 3. Criteria fur the 
IUCN threatened 

i « species with j 
small rangeanddeclfn- 

rence' is the area 
contained within (he 
shortest < ontinuous 

■.try boun I 
which encompasses -ill 
known. Inferred or pro- 

; sites of pr< ! 
occurrerH <•. 'Area of 
occupant y* Is the 
within the extent of 

(■nee which Is 
occupied by a laxon 
(this, measure is often 
applicable to species 
with highly spci ifli 
habitats). 



1. Exlrnne fluctuations 



a. Extent of occurrence B3a 



in any of: 



b. Area nf occupancy 



d. Number nf mature 

i :!■.': . ■■- 



lit', 



c. timber of locations BJt 

or subpopulafiom 



Bid 



Two points to emphasize are ih.it the guidelines 
to the new criteria insist on the use of ihcpretx 
(liy principle, and the criteria themselves explicitly 
require tin* use <>l numbers nl mtiiiirr ituhvtduah, 
when assessing a species tor categorization An) 
apparently inappropriate listing of criteria, in rela- 



tion lu ihc range or level of figures we cite, will in 
most cases he attributable lo these two latent factors. 
The precautionary principle is the athiter in 
borderline case*, chiefly between threatened and non- 
threatened stilus It simply requires the use of the 
figures oil range or population and of the 



Small population and dn lining 



Main criteria 


■ rfterto 




' 




C. Pi^iulalion: 


1. Continuing decline 




None 


CI 


<250 (CR) 
<2,5O0 UN) 
< 10.000 (VU) 
mature individuals 


>25% within S years 
or 1 generation 

>20% within 5 years 
or 2 genet .v 


(O0 

(EN) 






and either 


>20% within lOyeaa 
or J gcneratiui" 


tvui 








i. ( nntintnng decline in 
numbers of mature 
individuals am/ population 


a. Severe 

fragmentation 


C2j 




sinn 1 

rserved, inferred or 
[«Wd mform of 
either. 




no population 
<K 
IS 
>1,000 fVUl 
mature individual* 





Table 4. ( "riicri.i !•,■ 
iuc N threatened cat- 
si sj>C( ies with .1 
small population and 

declining. 



h. Ail breeding C2b 

indn - ngte 

subpopu latino 
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Table 5. c.nirriH for ibe in N threatened categories; 
species with a very small population andtof a very 
Small range. 

Very snull or restricted population 



Mni'i 1 1 



Sub-criterbi Qualifiers Codes 



D. Population: '•■■■<■ None 

<50 (CR) 
<2S0 lENt 
<I,IKH)IVUI 
re rndtvidtnb 

anrtfor 

Area of occupancy 
<IU0knr 

or 

al <5 locations 
(VU only) 



HI 
01 
Ml 



MJ 



worst circumstance in terms of decline and threats 
thai can reasonably he accepted. It therefore dis- 
allows 'worst-case scenarios', hut urges caution (what 
one might call responsible pessimism) in accord- 
ance with the evidence 

I he number of mature individuals is regarded as 
a better guide to the conservation status of a species 
than is a simple total of all individuals (in the case of 
many invertebrates and fish the import an ce of this 
distinction is much casici to appreciate). In man) 
cases where a species has qualified under the C 
criterion (<H).(HK) and declining) we acknowledge 
that the total population may he several thousand 
higher than Ml.tHK). hut with immature birds making 
up the difference. 

A further point lo register is i he difficulty sur- 
rounding the concepts of 'location' and "(suh)- 
populmion' The guidelines lor the new criteria 
attempt definitions (Box 2). but these arc by no 
means comprehensive and probably never can be. 
The problem affects many of the criteria and techni- 
cally destabilizes them 



In the following paragraphs we describe various 
difficulties {some of which arc very closely related), 
and in some cases how we have responded to them. 
While we have attempted to group them in a se- 
quence that reflects this rclatcdncss. and while some 
may be more important than others, we have given 
each a separate heading for the sake of clarity. 

Data Deficient, inference and appropriate 
categorization 

Despite the intended shili in the new criteria towards 
greater objectivity and accountability, the classifica- 
tion of species for which information is sparse re- 
mains largely intractable and hence liable to great 
variation between users of ihe system. In the guide- 
lines to Ihe criteria, emphasis is laid on the impor- 
tance of attempting to classify poorly known species, 
and on allowing them threatened Status Ion the pre- 
cautionary principle) if there arc any signs hum 
which this could be inferred. The category Data 
I in exists to accommodate only those species 

which cannot reasonably be assessed from the as- 
sembled evidence (sec pp. I 5 and 215). Typical Data 
Deficient species arc known from one or very few 
specimens or sites within a habitat (hat remains largely 
intact and where no other threats (such as introduced 
predators) arc expected: many are highly cryptic 

(the list includes nine nighthirds and lour rails). How- 
ever, when long-term absence of a species combines 
with suspected habitat loss, it is more or less obliga- 
tory lo assign threatened status, although the role 

played by assumption is still enormous: Archer's 
Lark Heteromirafra archeri (Endangered, being Ihe 
chosen precautionary compromise between the plain 
possibilities that it might be extinct and that it might 
conceivably prove locally common) is an example. 
Clearly there i^ considerable scope lor variation in 
the categorization of such species, which in other 
reviewers' hands might, with some justification, ap- 
pcai .is anything from Extinct to Data Deficient 



Box 2. Definitions of 'location'. 'Population' and 
'Suhpopul.ilinn' in the proposed IDCN criteria. 

location a geographically or ecologically dts- 
tirit I area in which a Single event '.c». pollution) 
will soon affect all individuals of the taxon present. 
A location usually, but not ahvayS, contains all r* 
part of a subpopulalion of the taxon. and is lypi- 
r ally .» small proportion of the laxon'S total distri- 
bution. 

t 

Population Ihe total numlxy of individuals ol 

the taxon. , 

Sub pop illation (irograrmkallyoi otherwise dis- 
tinct croups in the population twtvve-'n which 
there is liiile exchange (typically one successful 
migrant individual or gamete per vrar or less). 



Suitability and use of Conservation 
Dependent 

Conservation Dependent exists foi species that would 
very rapidly qualify as threatened if they were not 
under management; it is not for species which arc 
under management but have already met the criteria 
(these arc threatened species, irrespective of their 
management). Ii has been applied very infrequently 
(1 1 species in total: p. 21.'). partly hecausc so Few 
ics :irc genuinely under conservation manage- 
ment, and partly because so little conservation man- 
agement can confidently be judged effective. This is 
especially true lor protected areas which, despite 
covering most of a spet may suffer exter- 

nal pressure, m he managed inappropriately, or pro 



CANDIDATE LIST OF TE1REATKNKD SPKCIKS TAKEN I ROM 
BIRDS TO WATCH 2: THE WOULD LIST OF THREATENED BIRDS 

Dalmatian Pelican Pelccanus crispus breeds colonial!)' within a highly fragmented range (between 30 and 50"N) from 
ca.stcm Europe into east-central Asia (Montenegro, Albania. Greece, Romania. Bulgaria, Russia. Ukraine, 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, Turkey, Iran. Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan. Kazakhstan, Mongolia and China), the European 
populations dispersing in winter, while those north and cast of the Black Sea migrate south to Egypt, Lebanon. Syria, 
Iraq, Afghanistan, Pakistan. India, Bangladesh and Hong Kong (records of vagrancy from up to 14 countries) (del 
Hoyo el al. 1992. Inskipp and Collins I99»); drainage of wetlands throughout the range (compounded by shooting, 
persecution by fishermen whb regard the species as a competitor, collision with power lines, peslicidci und disturbance 
at colonies) has caused a massive decline in numbers, such that, where once millions were reported fnmi Romania alone 
in the past century, ,ihe total global breeding population is now 3,200-4,300 pairs (most in Kazakhstan; maximum 1,200 
pairs in Europe west of the Urals) and. since many existing or proposed conservation measures cannot be assured, the 
prospect of further decline is real (King 1978-1979, Tucker et al. 1994, Hcrcdia in prep.. A. J. Crivclli verbally 1994). 
Vulnerable: C2a. 

Spot-billed Pelican Peitcanus philippcnsis Was once widespread in Asia, breeding in colonies near natural lakes, 
reservoirs and in irec clumps in villages and (ceding in shallow wetlands, hut has suffered a considerable decline in die 
past few decades, probably owing to the combination of human disturbance, hunting, destruction of nesting and 
roosting/loafing areas, declines in fish availability and increased pesticide usage, such that the total world population is 
now estimated al 1 1,500 individuals (not necessarily mature); breeding is only currently confirmed in India, Sri Lanka 
and Cambodia, suspected in Sumatra, Indonesia (recent sightings throughout the year including juveniles, but may now 
be down to only a few birds: AW'B Indonesia. I). A. Holmes in till 1994). there are recent non hi ceding records from 
Bangladesh, Nepal, the Philippines. Thailand and Vietnam, and its status is poorly known in China (largely because 
of confusion with Dalmatian Pelican P. crispus), Laos (formerly present, but not observed during recent surveys; Sailer 
1993) and Myanmar (millions of birds until lite early 1900s) (Crivclli and Scbreibcr 1984, Johnson et at. 1993; sec van 
Marie and Voous 1988. Harvey 1990. Inskipp and Inskipp 1991. Boonsong and Round 1991. I.u 1993, MacKinnon and 
Phillipps 1993. Oriental Bird Club Bull. 18 1 1993]: 67-70. Rose and Scott 1994). Vulnerable: Ala.b.cd; CI. 

White-bellied Heron Ardea insignis is known historically from the foothills of the eastern Himilayas from Nepal. 
through northeast India and llhutan to northern Myanmar (and probably south cast Tibet, China: Meyer de Schaucnsoc 
1984), and SOUth to the hills of eastern Bangladesh and western and southern Myanmar; it is found along rivers in forest 
and in wetlands, and is apparent!; rare and seen singly 01 in small parties of four or five (Alt and Ripley 1987). It has 
not been recorded in Nepal 'this century (Inskipp and Inskipp 1991) and the few recent records arc fmm north east India 
(Choudhury 1992, M. IWcrblad in till, 1994). Bangladesh ( rhompstm el al. 1993) and Bhutan (Inskipp and Inskipp 
1993a, b). It is presumably threatened by habitat destruction and fragmentation (see Collins ei al. 1991). Endangered: 
Alajj; CI: C2a. 

Oriental Stork Cii oniti txtyciana breeds in river valleys, wet mcadnws and marshes with scattered clumps of trees in 
the Amur and Ussuri River regions of smith -east Siberia, Russia dotal ol 7(X) 800 pairs found in the mid 1970s), and 
Heilongjiang. lilin and eastern Inner Mongolia, north cast China, but is extinct as a breeding bird in Japan (by the turn 
of the century: King 1978-1979). South Korea (where the only post-war breeding record was in 1971: Core and Won 
1971) and North Korea (Sonobc and Izawa 1987). countries where it was formerly common; the main wintering grounds 
are the wetlands in the lower Chang Jiang (= Yangtze) valley, but there have also been large winter counts in Hong 
Kong since 1990. and smaller numbers occur in winter (and on passage) elsewhere in China, in Japan, South Korea, 
North Korea and Taiwan, and at least formerly in north-east India. Bangladesh and Myanmar (Chan 1991, Hancock 
et al 1992; see Scott 1989). The world population has recently been estimated al 2,500 individuals (Rose and Scoit 
1994). although this is perhaps loo low as 2,729 were counted on autumn passage in 1986 at Bcihaihc, eastern China 
(Williams ci al 1992). Threats include hunting and human disturbance, habitat destruction (draining of wetlands for 
agriculture and disease control, burning and culling or nesting trees) and pesticides and other pollution (Chan 1991, 
Hancock el al I9*>2. Lit 1993). while the proposed Three Gorges Dam Project would alter seasonal water levels of the 
Chang Jiang River and would put many of the major wintering grounds al risk (see Zhu el al. 1987). Endangered: A2b; 
CI. 

Lesser Adjutant LtptofiiloS javanicus has an extensive range in South and South-Cast Asia, where it is found in 
wetlands, pools in forest and rice-paddies, sometimes moving to agricultural fields and grasslands, and particularly in 
South-East Asia and die Greater Sundas it is a bird of mangroves and coastal mudflats, bul ils numbers appear to be 
much reduced throughout and it is extinct as a breeding bird in several range states, as a result of habitat loss (both the 
cutting of nesting trees and the draining of feeding areas), bunting and human disturbance (Lulhin 1987. Hancock er al. 
1992); the total world population is estimated to he below lO.tKK) ami still declining (Rose and Scon 1994). Recent 
reports arc from Sri Lanka (c 100 pairs: Hancock el at. 1992), India (135 nests located by a survey in Assam, and also 
nesting in Madhya Pradesh and the Sundarbans; Hancock n al 1992), Nepal (breeds in two areas: Inskipp and Inskipp 
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1991). Bangladesh (widespread but ftsi disappearing: Collar and Andrew 1988). Laos (small numbers recorded recently 
in ihe south: Sahcr 199?. Duckworth el al. 1993), Cambodia (quile numerous and widespread throughout die country, 
with evidence of breeding from at least three sites: T. Mundkur in lilt. 1994). Vietnam (small numbers may breed in one 
or two protected areas, bul not confirmed: J. C. Eamcs in Hit. 1994), Thailand (rare resident and occasional visitor: 
Boonsong and Round 1991). Malaysia (national total of perhaps 250-300, of mostly old birds, with no proven breeding 
success in the peninsula for a long time: D, R. Wells in lilt. 1994). Brunei (Mann 1987) and Indonesia (under 2.(KX), 
the majority nesting in southern and eastern Sumatra with one colony known in Kalimantan and one presumed present 
on Bali, and occurrence on Java: Silvius ami Vcrhcugt 19X9. Gakllku and King 1989, Andrew 1992. S. van Balen in 
Hit. 1994), with no recent information from southern China or Myanmar. Vulnerable: CI. 

Greater Adjutant Lxptoptilas ilubius formerly ranged widely in northern India, Pakistan (vagrant only: Roberts 1991), 
Nepal. Bangladesh. Myanmar (large colonies once existed, but now believed extinct, possibly as a result of the cutting 
of nest trees: Hancock el al. 1992), Thailand, southern Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam, and was | common scavenger in 
llie cily of CalCUlll and elsewhere (King ,t tit 1975, All and Ripley 1987). However. Ihe only recent breeding records 
arc from north-cast India and Cambodia: in India, up to 126 nests have been located in six colonics in the 1990s around 
die floodplain of the Brahmaputra River in Assam, and non-breeding counts of up to 455 individuals have been made, 
the birds nesting in groups of trees and feeding mainly in wetlands, bul seasonally moving into towns to scavenge, die 
main ihrcais being the cutting of nesting trees and some hunting (Bhaltacharjee 1993): in Cambodia, a population of less 
than 100 birds is estimated at Tonic Sap and one or two other localities, where they nest in freshwater flooded forest. 
and feed on inland and coastal marshes and intertidal mudflats, the main threat being considered the taking of eggs and 
chicks for food (Mundkur 1994). Recent records of small numbers in Nepal (Inskipp and Inskipp 1991). Thailand 
(Boonsong and Round 1991). Vietnam (J. C. Eamcs in Hit. 1994) and an unconfirmed sighting from southern Laos 
(Salter 1993) presumably involve birds from these two populations. Endangered: Alb.c; CI; C2a; Dl. 

White-headed Duek Oxyuru Uucocephala breeds on small, shallow, brackish or freshwater lakes, marshes and lagoons 
(often endorrcic, i.e. with a closed-basin hydrology) with dense flinging vegetation in arid regions in Spain, Algeria, 
Tunisia. Romania (now irregularly). Turkey (in small numbers, bm Burdui Gold hosts Ihe largest known wintering 
population: 11,000 birds), Iran. Afghanistan. Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan (major breeding country) and Russia (with 
breeding records also from Mongolia anil China, where current status is unclear), having become extinct as a breeding 
bird this century in Morocco. France (Corsica only). Italy (also Sardinia and probably Sicily). Hungary. Serbia, Albania. 
Israel anil Azerbaijan, although still dispersing on passage and in whiter lo similar (though sometimes entirely saline) 
habitats in the countries above plus Morocco. Italy, Albania, Bulgaria. Greece, Cyprus, Israel, l'"gjpl. Syria, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan. Pakistan and India (records of vagrancy fiom up to 13 
countries, and indeed in some of Ihose above its status has dwindled towards that of vagrant only); although Ihe lota! 
population may currently be stable at around 18,000 19,000 birds, a serious decline, attributable to extensive drainage, 
pollution, water management schemes and hunting, has been in progress until recently (e.g. 50,000 birds wintering in the 
Caspian Sea in the 1930s, no more than 1.000 since the 1960s), and hybridization with the escaped, invasive Ruddy 
Duck O. jamaiceiuis, which is already affecting the outpost Spanish population, may become irreversible within the next 
few years (Collar and Andrew 1988. Anstey 1989. Anslcy and Moscr 1990. Green and Anslcy 1992. del lloyo el at. 
1992, Gantlctt 1993, Inskipp and Collins 1993, Rose and Scott 1994, Tucker ci al. 1994. Hcrcdia in prep.). Vulnerable: 
A2d. 

Lesser White-fronted Goose Anser erythropus breeds in lightly wooded tundra, on hills ami by lakes south of the 
Arctic Circle in northern Norway, Sweden, Finland and predominantly Russia, wintering in (or migrating through) 
steppes and dry farmland in Latvia, Albania, Serbia. Hungary, Romania, Itulgaria, Greece, Turkey. Iraq, Iran, 
Azerbaijan. Turkmenistan, Pakistan, India, China and Japan (records of vagrancy in up to 12 countries); a drastic 
decline throughout its range, attributed with only partial confidence 10 loss of feeding habitat mv\ hunting in the winter 
quarters, has seen the Fcnnoscandian population dwindle to around 50 pairs, migrants in Hungary drop from up to 
120,000 before 1950 to a few thousand by around 19X0, and die Russian numbers, albeit with conflicting evidence, fall 
precipitously (Collar and Andrew 1988, del Hoyo el <il. 1992. Inskipp and Collins 1993. Rose and Scoit 1994, Tucker el 
al. 1994. Hcrcdia in prep.). Vulnerable: Ala.h.c. 

White-winged Duck Cuuinu scutulata has a large range, extending from north-east India to Sumatra and Java, 
Indonesia, with recent records from India (five districts in Assam and three in Arunachal Pradesh), Bangladesh 
(Chiltagong Hill Tracts). Myanmar (close to die border with Thailand), Laos (one unconfirmed sighting in Xc Pianc 
protected aiea in 1992, and three seen in the Nakal Pl.ueaii/Nain Theun piolecled area in 1994: Duckworth t% al. 1993, 
T. D. Evans and R. J. Timmins verbally 1994), Cambodia (not observed during surveys in 1994. but reported to occur al 
Tonle Sap by local people: T. Mundkur in till. 1994). Vietnam (Nam Cat Tien National Park and Ho Kc Go: I, C. 
Eamcs in lilt 1994), Thailand (southwest, north cast, peninsular and possibly south-east). Peninsular Malaysia 
(possible record in Johore. hut no confirmed records this century) and Indonesia (six of the eight provinces on Sumatra, 
with a population of 30 individuals in Way Kambas National Park: Rudyanto in press), although large parts of its range 
have recently been inaccessible to ornithologists, notably in Myanmar (Green 1992. 1993). It occurs in areas with moist 






tropical fores! (essential for nesting and roosting) holding or providing access to stagnant or slow-moving wetlands 
(essential for reeding), usually below 2(K> m but locally Up to 900 iti or higher; there has clearly been a major decline in 
numbers (lining this century (and it may be extinct in Malaysia and Java), and the known population is only 336 
individuals (although this is very much a minimum figure); the main reason for the decline is deforestation of lowlands, 
reducing the total area of habitat and fragmenting populations, but other threats include inappropriate forest management, 
drainage of wetlands, hunting, human disturbance, probably pesticides and pollution (Green 1992, 1993), and possibly 
the spread of disease from escaped captive birds (R. H. Ra/a in lilt. 1994). Endangered: Alb.c.d; CI; C2a; Dl. 

Marbled Teal Marmaronetta angusliroslris breeds on shallow cuirophic lakes with fringing cover in Spain, Senegal, 
Morocco, Algeria. Tunisia, Kgypf, Israel. Turkey, Iraq, Iran. Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Russia, Kazakhstan, 

Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Afghanistan. Pakistan, Tajikistan and China (Kekamkyi Lake), with wintering areas 
poorly understood but extending from the countries above to include Mali, (.'had and India, the preferred habitat then 
being recently flooded seasonal wetlands; hunting, pollution and above all drainage arc blamed for the extreme 
fragment at ion of range and massive decline in numbers this century (total population currently put at 33.000), the single 
most serious current threat perhaps being the conversion of the southern Iraq marshes where many thousands of pairs arc 
suspected of breeding (Collar and Andrew 1988, Scott 1989, del Hoyo el al. 1992. Green 1993. Inskipp and Collins 
1993. Rose and Scott 1994. Tucker el al. 1994, Hcrcdia in prep.). Vulnerable: A2b. 

rink-beaded Duck Rhodonesso) caryophyUaeea was formerly a local species found on wet ground and pools in the 
forests and grass jungles of north-east India (Ripley 1982) and northern Myanmar (Smythics 1986), recorded in central 
Nepal last century, and last sighted at Bihar. India, in June 1935 (Ali and Ripley 1987, Inskipp and Inskipp 1991). It 
was regarded as extinct by King (1978-1979). but there arc reports of sightings by hunters in northern Myanmar (e.g. U 
Tun Yin in tin. to JV. B. King 1979) and its extinction cannot be confirmed until this part of its former range has been 
surveyed. The reasons for its decline arc not fully understood, but the conversion of its habitat to agricultural land and 
hunting are likely tfauses (Ali 1978). Critical: Dl. 

Ferruginous Duck Aythya nyroca breeds in shallow pools and marshes with abundant emergent and shoreline vegetation 
in Morocco, Spain, Germany. Austria, Italy, Albania. Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia. Rosnla-Ilerzeguvlna, Macedonia, 
Montenegro. Czech Republic, Slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania. Greece, Moldova, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia. 
Belarus, Russia. Ukraine, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Armenia. Turkey, Israel, Saudi Arabia. Iran. Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, Afghanistan, India. Mongolia and Chirm, migrating through or wintering (often 
.in latger lakes and lagoons and coastal m.irslies) in France. Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland. Malta. Libya. 
Tunisia, Algeria. Senegal, MaH, Niger. Nigeria, Chad. Cameroon, Central African Republic. Sudan, Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Cyprus, Lebanon, 'Jordan. Yemen, Oman, United Arab Emirates, Iraq. Pakistan, Nepal. Bhutan. 
Bangladesh, Myanmar, Thailand and Vietnam (records of vagrancy from at least 23 countries): die various 
populations have apparently undergone massive declines (e.g. from 140,000 pairs in the former U.S.S.R. in 1970 to 5.200 
pairs in 1984), attributed to wetland drainage compounded by high hunting pressure, so that the global total is now put at 
75.(XK) birds (del Hoyo el al. 1992. Inskipp ami Collins 1993, Rose and Scott 1994. Tucker el at. 1994). Vulnerable: 
A1a,b,c. 

Baer's Pochard Aythya baen breeds in marshes and lakes with emergent vegetation in eastern Russia (for details of 
distribution see Ncchaev and Gluschcnko 1993). north-east China (Cheng 1987) and probably North Korea (Inskipp and 
Collins 1993). and occurs on passage or winters in wetlands in North Korea. South Korea. Japan (Brazil 1991). 
eastern China. Taiwan (Wing el al. 1991), Hong Kong tlo U.K.) (Chalmers 1986). north cast India (Ali and Ripley 
1987). Nepal (Inskipp and Inskipp 1991), Bangladesh (a total of 1.712 Counted at four localities in early 1993; 
Thompson el at. 1993), Myanmar, ThaHond (uncommon: Boonsong and Round 1991) and northern Vietnam (I. C. 
Lames in tin. 1994; see Scott 1989). with a total world population of possibly below 10.000 birds (Rose and Scott 1994). 
Historical records of passage migrants from Beidaihe In eastern China suggest that ■ substantial decline may have taken 
place early this century, as it was described as "extremely abundant" between 1910 and 1917, but has only been 
recorded in small numbers since (Williams ,■/ ai 1992). there has been a sharp decline in Russia in recent years linked 
with drainage for rice cultivation, increased disturbance and illegal hunting (Kolosov '983. Ncchaev and Gluschcnko 
1993), and a locality known to regular!) support huge wintering concentrations, Lake Itoiaphet in Thailand (maximum 
count of 426). is currently threatened (Oriental Bird Club Butt 16 [1992J: 1 1). Vulnerable: Ala.b; CI. 

('alias's Sea-eagle Naliaeetiu teueoryphus occurs from Kazakhstan, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan east through Mongolia 
to China, south to northern India. Afghanistan (non-breeding visftot I, Pakistan, Nepal (possibly breeds, chiclly a 
winter visitor: Inskipp and Inskipp 1991), Bhutan, Bangladesh and Myanmar (and it has occurred as a vagrant in 
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era! countries in Europe, the Middle East and South-East Asia) (Inskipp and Collins 1993). where it breeds in open 



semi-arid areas, both in the plains and uplands, usually near river valleys or takes (l)ernent'ev «•/ al 1966). There is little 
recent published information on its status in much or its range, but it appears to be thinly distributed and there is 
evidence for a decline in numbers in some range states (Collar and Andrew 1988), although it remains locally common 
in parts of Bangladesh (S. M. A Rashid in till. 1994) and north cast India (M. Jadcrblad in tin. 1994). It is presumably 
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vulnerable lo wclland dcslruclion and human disturbance, and pollution is believed to be Ihc main reason for its decline 
in parts of India (A. R. Rahmani in lilt. 1994). Vulnerable: CI; C2b. 

Greater Spoiled Eagle Aquila ctanga occupies a massive but highly fragmented breeding range extending through 
lowland primary forests (always near water) from Finland. Latvia. Lithuania (extinct). Poland, Belarus. Moldova and 
Romania into Russia, Ukraine, Iran, Pakistan, India, Kazakhstan, China and Mongolia, with passage or wintering 
birds occurring regularly (but among many of the following in tiny numbers) in Morocco (not simply a vagrant: M. 
Dakki perG. Allport), France, Italy, Germany, Sweden. Czech Republic. Slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Turkey, Lebanon, Israel, Jordan. Egypt, Sudan, Ethiopia, Kenya, Yemen, Oman, United Arab Emirates, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq. Afghanistan, Nepal, Bangladesh, Myanmar, Thailand. Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, Peninsular 
Malaysia. Singapore and Hong Kong (lo U.K.) (records of vagrancy in over 20 countries); it occurs at extremely low 
densities (maximum population in Europe west of the Urals is 900 pairs), and is declining at least in the western half of 
its range in response to disturbance and destruction of habitat (Glut/ el al. 1971. Inskipp and Collins 1993, Tucker et al. 
1994). but trends are generally difficult to judge because of past and continuing problems with field identification. 
Vulnerable: C2a. 

Imperial Eagle Aquila heliaca occupies I massive but highly fragmented breeding range extending through the wooded 
steppes of Slovakia, Croatia. Serbia. Macedonia, Hungary. Bulgaria, Romania, Greece. Cyprus, Turkey. Iran, 
Moldova, Ukraine, Russia. Georgia, Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan. Kazakhstan and China, with passage 
or wintering birds from the eastern populations occurring regularly in Syria, Lebanon. Israel, Jordan. Kgypt. Sudan. 
Kthiopia, Djibouti, Yemen, Oman. United Arab Emirates, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait. Iraq. Afghanistan, Pakistan. 
India, Bangladesh. Laos, Vietnam and Hong Kong (to U.K.) (records of vagrancy from up lo 23 countries); there has 
been a rapid decline in Europe since 1950 (where the current total lies between 320 and 570 pairs) and the world 
population is now down to a few thousand pairs, as a result of persecution (e.g. in Syria), disturbance while breeding, 
poisoning (targeted at canids), zoo collecting, habitat loss (and the attendant loss of prey species), agricultural pesticides, 
felling of nest trees, and collision with or electrocution by power-lines (Glut/, el al. 1971. Inskipp and Collins 1993. 
Tucker et al. 1994, del Hoyo in press). Vulnerable: C2a. 

Lesser Kestrel Falco naumanni breeds colonially in buildings, earth clifrs. quarries, tree holes, rock piles in (wooded) 
grassland areas of the southern 1'alcarctic in Morocco. Algeria. Tunisia, Libva. Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar (lo U.K.). 
France, Italv, Slovenia. Croatia, Serbia, Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, Romania, Greece. Turkey. Syria. Israel, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia. Russia, Muldma. Ukraine. Afghanistan, 
lurkmenistan. Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kjrgjzstan, Kazakhstan. China and Mongolia, with passage birds occurring 
in Malta, Cypres, Egypt, Lebanon. Iraq, Kuwait. Qatar, United Arab Emirates, Oman and Yemen (far eastern 
birds may fly across the Indian Ocean in autumn, overland in spring) Spending the non-breeding period in the savannas, 
ihornbush and open plains and farmland of Africa in Mauritania, Senegal, Gambia, Guinea. Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Mali. Ivory Coast, Benin, Burkina, Niger, Nigeria. Chad. Central African Republic. Sudan. Ethiopia. Eritrea, 
Djibouti, Somalia, Kenya, Tanzania. Uganda. Rwanda. Burundi. Zaire, Gabon. Congo, Angola, Zambia, Malawi, 
Mozambique, Zimbabwe, Botswana, Namibia, South Africa and Lesotho, and in similar habitat in Asia in Pakistan, 
India. Maldives, Nepal. Bangladesh, Myanmar and Laos (records of vagrancy - in some cases possibly representing 
inadequately documented regular occurrence from up to 20 countries); serious declines have been observed throughout 
its European range (and reflected in observations in South Africa), with (e.g.) 1(H).(HX) pairs in Spain in 1950 falling to 
less than 5.IXK.1 in 199(1. a (rend attributed to agricultural intensification (Including use of pesticides) and urbanization 
(and building renovation) in Europe, and a decline in past-oral farming in both Europe and Africa (Auburn 1988, 
Fanshawc 1989. Biber'1990. Aspinall 1993. Colahan 1993. Dowsed and Forbes -Watson 1993, Inskipp and Collins 1993, 
Negro and Hiraldo 1993, Nuttall 1993. Pair and Yarar 1993. Tucker et al 1994. Heredia in prep.). Vulnerable: Ala.b.d. 

Nicobar Scrubfowl Megafwdius nirobariensis is now apparently restricted to the Nicobar Islands. India, where it is 
found in forest and secondary growth on all of the islawis apart from Car Nicobar, although there is evidence that it 
occurred early this century on Little Andaman (India) and probably also Coco bland (Myanmar) in the Andaman Islands 
(R. W. R. J. IX'kkcr in lilt. 1993). In 1992. the population on Great Nicobar was estimated to exceed 2.000 birds 
(Dckkcr 1992). and a survey of eight islands in 1992-1993 (which did not cover the interiors of the islands and several 
small islands where it is reported lo occur) estimated a minimum population of 6,946 individuals, including 3.422 on 
Great Nicobar; the species was found to be extinct on one small island, and to have declined in the Nancowry group as a 
result of the conversion of forest to coconut plantations, and evidence was found for further encroachment into forests, 
and localized hunting for food and egg collection, although introduced predators were not judged to be a problem 
(Sankaran 1993b). The forests on Great Nicobar are still almost pristine, but there arc threats there from a proposed 
refuelling base for international shipping and road developments (Sankaran 1993a). Vulnerable: CI. 

Swamp Franculin Francolinus gutaris is confined to the Ganges and Brahmaputra river basins in Western Nepal. 
Bangladesh, Utlar Pradesh, northern Bihar. West Bengal. Assam and Arunachal Pradesh in north-east India, where it 
occupies tall, wet grasslands and swamps in the lowlands below 200 m (All and Ripley 1987. .laved and Rahmani 1991, 
Singh in prep.). Its habitat is now highly fragmented, with recent reports from only 12 protected areas in northern India 
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(ranging from 11 lo 614 km 1 ) and three in Nepal; i! is locally common in these areas, and apparently commoner in a 
mosaic of slightly grazed grassland, marshland and sugarcane fields than in pure, dense wet grassland (A. R. Rahmani in 
Hit. 1994), but not necessarily secure in all of them as management currently concentrates on protecting habitat for 
ungulates, and it b declining outside protected areas owing to habitat destruction and perhaps the effects of pesticide 
run-off (McGowan et al. in press). Vulnerable: Alb. 

Manipur Bush-quail Perdicula manipurensis is found in wet, tall grassland and scrub, and sometimes swamps, in 
foothills to c. 1,000 m in north-cast India, where it is recorded from northern West Bengal, Assam. Nagaland, Manipur 
and Meghalaya, and Bangladesh; although formerly described as local but not very rare, there appear to be no recent 
published records (BirdLife BPD) and this species may have become much scarcer as a result of drainage and 
destruction of its habitat, and perhaps hunting (AH and Ripley 1987. McGowan et al. in press). Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 

Chestnut-breasted Partridge Arborophila mandeltii is known from the eastern Himalayas, in Bhutan, Sikkim aixl 
Arunachal Pradesh, India, and south-cast Tibet. China, where it has been found in evergreen forest from 350 m to 
2,450 m, and possibly higher (AH and Ripley 1987. Cheng 1987). There appear to be only a few, widely scattered 
historical records (BirdLife BPD), and the only recent reports are from two localities (and possibly a third: M. Katti in 
tin. 1993) in Arunachal Pradesh (Singh in prep.. R. Kaul verbally 1994. R. H. Raza in lit!. 1994) and possible records 
from Bhutan (T. P. Inskipp and C. Inskipp in litt. 1993). It is believed to be threatened by forest destruction and 
degradation, and hunting (McGowan et al. in press. A. R. Rahmani in lilt. 1994). Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 

Himalayan Quail Ophrysia superciliosa is known only from the western Himalayas in northern Uttar Pradesh, India, by 
a handful of specimens collected near Mussooree and Naini Tal in the nineteenth century, from long grass and scrub on 
steep hillsides between 1.650 and 2.100 m. and is presumed extinct (King 1978-1979, AH and Ripley 1987), although 
there is a report of a more recent sighting (Savage 1988). Its known habitat requirements are similar to those of a more 
widespread western Himalayan endemic, the Cheer Pheasant Cat re us wallichii, and the historical records of the 
Himalayan Quail perhaps merely reflect the presence of hill stations, so searches should be carried out over a wider area 
(Sankaran 1990, Kaul 1992). Critical: Dl; D2. 

Western Tragopan Tragopan nwlanocephalus is endemic to the western Himalayas, in northern Pakistan and north- 
west India, where it breeds in the dense undergrowth of undisturbed tcm|>cratc zone coniferous and oak forest between 
2,400 and 3.600 m. descending in winter lo c.2.000 en (AH and Ripley 1987), Habitat degradation resulting from 
excessive livestock grazing and fodder and firewood collection, together with timber harvesting and the subsequent 
conversion of land for agriculture, continue to reduce and fragment its range (Carson and McGowan in press). 
Populations still occur in the Ncclum Valley. India and Pakistan (see Islam ami Crawford 1985, 1986), the Chenab 
Valley cast through the Ravi and Beas catchments to the eastern side of the Suilcj Valley, India, and the valleys 
adjoining the Indus River in north-west Pakistan, and it occurs in at least seven protected areas (Collar and Andrew 
1988, Garson and McGowan in press; sec Chaudhry 1993). The largest concentration of the species (currently estimated 
at 325 pairs: Bean et al 1994) in the Palas Valley. Pakistan, is the focus of the BirdLife Himalayan Jungle Project 
(Duke 1994). Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 

Blyth's Tragopan Tragopan blythii is known from ihc eastern Himalayas, in eastern Bhutan, Arunachal Pradesh. India, 
northern Myanmar, and soulh-cast Tibet and north-west Yunnan in China, and the Naga and Chin Hills in Nagaland 
and Manipur, India and western Myanmar. where il is found in the undergrowth (especially bamboo) of dense evergreen 
forest at 1.800 to 3,300 m (Ali and Ripley 1987). The only recent records are of small numbers in Yunnan (Peng et at. 
1980. Zheng and Zhang 1993) and eastern Arunachal Pradesh (R. Kaul in litt. 1994). but this paucity of information is 
probably largely a reflection of the inaccessibility of much of its range, and it is reported to be present by Forestry 
Department officials in Nagaland (in good numbers: R. Kaul in lilt. 1994) and by local hunters in Manipur (Bcaman 
1991). It was, at least formerly, locally common in Myanmar (King 19781979), but habitat destruction and 
fragmentation and hunting arc considered likely to be reducing its range and numbers (Garson and McGowan in press). 
Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 

Sclaler's Monal LcphopHorus sc.laleri is found in the eastern Himalayas, in Arunachal Pradesh. India, northern 
Myanmar and souih-cast Tibet and western Yunnan. China, where it inhabits coniferous forest wilh bamboo 
undcrstorcy, subalpine rhododendron scrub and rocky, precipitous slopes from 3,000 to 4.000 m (down to 2,500 m in 
winter) (Meyer de Schauensee 1984. Ali and Ripley 1987. Cheng 1987, Carson and McGowan in press). There are 
recent records from several sites in Yiuinan and libel, and from one locality in Arunachal Pradesh (but none from 
Myanmar), including the large Gaoligong Shan Nature Reserve in Yunnan, and it is locally common; in the Chinese part 
of its Tange localized forest loss and hunting are threats, and hunting for food and feathers (to make ornaments) also 
takes place in India (F. Q. He verbally 1993, Garson and McGowan in press, R. Kaul verbally 1994, R. H. Raza in lilt. 
1994). Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 
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Cheer Pheasant Catreus wallichi ranges Uirough ihe western Himalayas from northern Pakistan and north-west India to 
central Nepal, where it occurs between 1.200 and 3,250 m in patchy hill grasslands dissected by scrub and wooded 
ravines, and locally in recently cleared areas with secondary growth, apparently having a strong affinity for early 
succcssional habitats, and is generally found in small populations in isolated pockets of suitable habitat; in India, it has 
been found at numerous sites in Himachal Pradesh, but appears to be rarer in Ullar Pradesh, and has populations in 
several protected areas, there are recent records from only a few localities in western Nepal, including two protected 
areas, and very few from Pakistan where it may be close to extinction (see Roberts 1991. Oriental Bird Club Bull. 16 
(1992): 14-15, Chaudhry 1993), and the main threats are hunting, habitat degradation and Ihe conversion of land for 
agriculture; a reintroduction pro gramm e instigated in 1978 in the Margalla Hills. Pakistan, has so far failed to re- 
establish the species (Garson el at. 1992. Garson and McGowan in press). Vulnerable: C2a. 

Hume's Pheasant Syrmaiicus humiae is known from Mizoram. Manipur, Nagaland and easlem Arunachal Pradesh, 
India, Mynnmar, north-west Thailand and Guangxi and Yunnan, China, where il occurs in broadleaf evergreen forest 
and mixed broadleaf and pine forest, and in adjacent clearings with grass and bracken, at 740 to 2.000 m. with recent 
records from over 20 sites in China and two in Thailand (including records within protected areas in both countries), but 
there is no current information from the core of its range in Myanmar and the only recent report from India is rumoured 
presence in two protected areas in Mizoram (R. K. Ramuiiujam per R. Kaul in tin. 1993); numbers have greatly 
diminished in China (and presumably elsewhere) because of habitat destruction and hunting (Ali and Ripley 1987, Liu et 
at. 1990. Zheng and Zhang 1993. P. J. Garson in till 1994. Carson and McGowan in press). Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 

Siberian Crane Grus leucogeranus breeds in two (or perhaps three) discrete areas in Siberia, Russia, in extensive 
wetlands with many lakes in the tundra zone, each pair apparently requiring access to very long sections of lakeshore 
with floating turf to rear young successfully (Sorokin and Kolyukov 1987, Potapov 1992). Birds breeding in western 
Siberia winter in wetlands in Iran, where numbers have remained relatively stable at 10-1 1 since the discovery of this 
population 14 years ago, and at Bharaipur. India (arriving via Afghanistan and Pakistan), where they have declined 
from 125 in the 1960s to just six in winter 1991/1992. and no birds were reported to be present in 1993/1994 (Lall and 
Raman 1994; but sec Birding World 7.5 [I994|: 212), perhaps because of hunting in Afghanistan (where this species has 
been found for sale as food in the past), although the feeding habitat at Bharaipur has recently been degraded by an 
invasion of aggressive grasses and some birds may have shifted their wintering area (two were localcd elsewhere in 
1991), and efforts are being made to establish captive breeding flocks with the aim of reininxluciion into this (Herniation 
and to use satellite tracking to study migration routes; the much larger eastern population winters in the Chang Jiang (■ 
Yangtze) Valley. China (with vagrant records in Ja'pan and Mongolia), the majority at Poyang Lake Nature Reserve 
(2.877 in 1993), where seasonal fluctuations in flood level produce ideal feeding conditions, and small numbers at East 
Dongling Lake Naiurc Reserve (38 in 1993) (Archibald and Land fried 1993, ICF Bugle 20.2 [19941: 6; see also eight 
papers in Archibald and Pasquicr 1987), but the construction of Ihe Three Gorges Dam threatens to disrupt the flow of 
the Chang Jiang River and reduce ihe quality of tin's habitat (Zhu et al. 1987) and there is evidence of some hunting (Lu 
1993). Endangered: A2b,c; CI; D2. 

Black-necked Crane Grus nigricollis breeds in peat-bogs, sedge marshes, lakes and marshy grasslands on the Qinghai- 
Tibelan Plateau at approximately 3,400-4.300 m. in Qinghai. Sichuan, Gansu. Xinjiang and Tibet. China, and Ladakh, 
India (in small numbers: Narayan et al. 1986). and winters in similar habitats at about 1,950-3.900 m. in Tibet. Yunnan 
and Guizhou. China, Bhutan and Arunachal Pradesh, north-cast India (Gole 1993). and ai least formerly in northern 
Myanmar and northern Vietnam (wandering to Nepal: Inskipp and luskipp 1991); knowledge of its breeding and 
wintering ranges has improved dramatically during ihe past five years, and annual winter counts have increased rapidly 
as new sites arc discovered, and in winter 1991/1992 a total of 5,554 were found (King 1978-1979, Meyer dc 
Schaucnscc 1984, Bishop 1993, Scoit 1993, Wu et at. 1993). Surveys in 1991 found that an important breeding area on 
the llongyu.in-Ruocrgai Plateau in Sichuan is threatened by the drainage of peat-bogs and sedge marslics for pasturcland 
(Scott 1993). and the species's tendency to winter in traditional areas makes il vulnerable to habitat changes and human 
disturbance (Bishop 1993); for pxamplc. Cao Hai, Guizhou (where c.215 winter), is seriously threatened by uncontrolled 
building and conversion to farmland {Oriental Bird Club Bull. 16|19<>2]: 13). Vulnerable: CI. 

Andaman Crake Raj'ina canningi is endemic to the Andaman Islands, India, where the details of its range arc not 
clear, but il has been recorded from at least North Andaman and South Andaman islands (and could possibly occur on 
Great Coco or Little Coco islands, Myanmar); il was formerly described as common in marshland in forest, but there 
only appear to be two recent records of single birds, one of which was seen in a large, open area of marshland, and ihe 
other in a small marsh on the edge of secondary forest (Ali and Ripley 1987, I. Gardner in tin. 1994, N. Redman in lilt. 
1994). Although forest cover remains extensive on the Andamans, it is suffering slow but Continuing loss (Pande et al. 
1991). and introduced predators may also be a threat. (J. C- Eamcs in Hit 1993). Vulnerable: CI. 

Masked Finfmit NeRopaU personata is found on streams, slow-flowing rivers, creeks, ponds and lake edges in lowland 
forest and mangroves in Bangladesh, eastern Assam and probably north-east Manipur, tiorlh-cast India. Myanmar, 
Laos, Cambodia, cenlral and southern Vietnam, Thailand, peninsular Malaysia and Sumatra and Java. Indonesia 
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(King et al. 1975. AH and Ripley 1987. Boonsong and Round 1991. Andrew 1992. MacKinnon and Phillipps 1993; sec 
Robson el al. 1989, Duckworth el al. 1993); in the southern pari of this range it is believed to be mainly a non-breeding 
visitor, but it almost certainly nests in peninsular Thailand (Oriental Bird Club Dull. 16 [1992]: 50-52. 18 | I993J: 13-14) 
and perhaps Malaysia (L>. R. Wells in Ua. 1994). It is local and generally unconunon (although perhaps often 
overlooked: T. Mundkur in I'm 1994) with a world population estimated to be below 10,(100 (Rose and Scott 1994). and 
is threatened by the destruction of lowland forest and mangroves throughout its range (J. C. Eames in lilt. 1994; sec 
Collins et al. 1991). increased traffic and development along river courses (BirdUfe IP) and perhaps the fouling of forest 
waterways from logging (D. R. Wells in hit 1994). Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 

Great Indian Bustard Ardeulis nigriceps has declined in range and density since 1830, owing to habitat loss and 
disturbance (which still apply as threats), the early impact of hunting for food and sport, and the taking of eggs for food, 
so that it is now confined to grassland patches (mostly in protected areas) in the western half of India (King 1978-1979. 
Goriup 1983. Rahmani and Manakadam 1985, 1990). with the most important populations surviving in Rajasthan 
(500-1,000 out of an estimated total of 1.500—2.000 birds), smaller numbers in Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh. Maharashtra, 
Kamataka and Andhra Pradesh, and populations in other states extinct or virtually so (Rahmani 1987. 1989, Johnsgard 
1991). Endangered: CI; C2b. 

Bengal Florican llouharopsis bengalensis has suffered from cluonic loss of its wet grassland (notably the relatively 
short tmpcrata) habitat so that it now survives almost exclusively in very small, fragmented populations (totalling as few 
as 300-400 birds) in protected areas on the border of Nepal and India and in north-eastern India (Inskipp and Inskipp 
1983, 1985, Narayan 1990. Narayan and Rosalind 1990. Rahmani el at. 1990, 1991. Weaver 1990). A subspeci fical ly 
distinct but virtually unknown population (blandmi) exists in southern Cambodia (collected in a presumed wintering 
area in 1928) and adjacent north-west "Cochinchina". southern Vietnam, whence there have been recent (1990-1994) 
records involving four or fewer birds from Dong Thap province, in very restricted and diminishing grass areas in and 
near Tram Chim Nature Reserve (Inskipp and Collar 1984. Johnsgard 1991, J. C. Eames in lilt. 1994). Kndangered: CI; 
C2a. 

Lesser Florican Sypheoiides indica has been in decline since at least the 1870s, owing to ilic steady conversion of its 
primary grassland habitat coupled with the early influence of hunting and the recent effects of drought, such thai il is 
now restricted as a breeding bird (May-October) to tiny patches of habitat in western India (though recorded at this lime 
in Nepul), dispersing mostly south-eastwards to south-central India for die non-breeding period (November-April); its 
population is judged to have plummeted by 80% in seven years from 1982 (4,374 birds) to 1989 (750), with little 
optimism for its long-term survival (Goriup and Karpowicz 1985. Magrath el al. 1985, Lachungpa and Rahmani 1990, 
Sankaran 1990, Sankaran and Rahmani 1990. Sankaran et al. 1990. 1992, Johnsgard 1991). Critical: Ala; CI; C2b; DI. 

t 
Sociable Lapwing Vanellui gregarius breeds scmi-colonially, chiefly in transition zones between Stipa and Artemisia 
steppes, in Russia and Kazakhstan (apparently also once in Ukraine), dispersing through Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan. 
Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan. Iran. Turkey and Israel lo and from wintering grounds on dry plains, sandy wastes and 
shortgrass areas, often adjacent to water, including: the western Indian subcontinent in Pakistan (now very rare: last 
record in 1980) and north-west India, the Mesopotamia!! region of Iraq (widespread in small numbers), Sri Lanka (al 
least occasionally). Oman (scarce), and north-east Africa in Kritrea (scarce). Sudan (no records since 1950) and Egypt 
(few recent reports) (with records of vagrancy or tester occurrence- in up to 25 countries); there has been a rapid decline 
and range contraction owing to intensifying cultivation (including pesticide spraying) of and increased pasloralism (heavy 
grazing, trampling of nests) on virgin steppe areas (plus the expansion into them of the Rook Corvus frugilcgus, a 
serious nest predator), such that in northern Kazakhstan a dramatic decline between 1930 and 1960 was compounded by 
a further halving of numbers between 1960 and 1987. and, with only I ,tX)0-2,l(X) pairs in Russia west of the Urals, it is 
not clear thai more than 10,000 mature individuals now survive (Cramp and Simmons 1980, Nikolaus and Named 1984, 
Urban et al. 1986. Nikolaus 1987. Pa/ 1987, Roberts 1991. Kasparck 1992. Inskipp and Collins 1993, Tucker el al. 
1994; also M. D. Gallagher in lilt. 1990. V. V. Khrokov in Hit. 1993, S. Ericsson in lilt. 1994). Vulnerable: Ala.b; CI; 
C2a. 

Wood Snipe Gallinago nemoricola is known as a breeding bird from the Himalayas in north-west and north cast India, 
Nepal and Bhutan (and possibly Pakistan: Roberts 1991). and in central Sichuan, China, where il has been found lo 
nest in alpine meadows with scattered bushes and a few streams, and dwarf scrub in barren, boulder-strewn areas, 
between 3.000 and 5.(XK> m (Meyer dc Schaucnscc 1984, Buckton and Morris 1993). Outside the breeding season it 
occurs al lower altitudes in the Himalayas and is dispersed sparingly through small weilands in the hill ranges of most of 
India (Aii and Ripley 1987), and is also recorded from Bangladesh (Thompson el al. 1993). Myanmar, I-aos, northern 
Vietnam and Thailand (King et al. 1975) (and as a vagrant to Singapore and Sri Lanka: Medway and Wells 1976. Ali 
and Ripley 1987). Recent records indicate that il is sparsely distributed throughout its range, and there is evidence thai it 
has declined in Nepal (at least locally), and. as its breeding habitat would seem to be secure, loss of habitat in the 
wintering range is likely lo be an important factor in this decline (Buckton and Morris 1993). Vulnerable: C2a. 
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Nurdmann's Greenshank Tringa Rutiifer breeds on Sakhalin Island, probably along ihc coast of ihc Sea of Okhotsk, 
and possibly on the Kamchatka Peninsula and in the lower reaches of the Novy Scmyachik River (close to the Kronolsk 
Reserve), in eastern Russia, where it nests in lowland swamps, and swamped and thinned coniferous forest, adjacent to 
shallow bays; studies in 1985-1988 indicate that the total population on Sakhalin is about 30-0 pairs, that some breeding 
areas have already been destroyed by urbanization, and that oilier threats include increased crow predation and human 
disturbance because of new settlements near to breeding areas, and iiKireased hunting pressure (Ncchacv 1989). It has 
been recorded widely as a nugrant and winter visitor, in China, Japan, North Korea. South Korea (98-135 individuals 
estimated at west toast locations in May 1988: Long et al. 1988). Taiwan. Hong Kong (to U.K.) (regular in spring, 
maximum count 58 in 199$ I). S. Melville in lilt. 1994), the Philippines. Vietnam, Thailand (up to II (Hi Ko Libong 
Island), peninsular and east Malaysia (regular on passage in ihc peninsula, but numbers have recently declined: l>. R. 
Wells in Int. 1994). Singapore, Indonesia (up to 21 in south-east Sumatra). Myanmar, Bangladesh (an exceptional 
count of c. 300 reported in winter 1988/1989) and India, but is known by few records (generally involving small 
numbers) in many of these countries and in some is probably only a vagrant (King 1978-1979, Kcnnerley and Bakcwcll 
1987. Inskipp ajid Collins 1993); the total world population is estimated to be c.1,000 (Rose and Scotl 1994). 
Endangered: CI; C2b; DL 

Spoon-billed Sandpiper Eurynorhynchus pygmeus brecJs only in north east Russia, on the Chukotski (= Chukchi) 
Peninsula and southwards up the isthmus of the Kamchatka Peninsula, where it nests on sea coasts with sparsely 
vegetated sandy ridges near lakes and marshes, a habitat which is patchily distributed along the narrow coastal zone, 
especially near to the mouths of some rivers and lagoons and sandy spits; its total population has been estimated to be 
2,000-2.800 pairs (Tomkovich 1991). It has been recorded on passage or in winter in China. North Korea. South 
Korea, Japan. Taiwan, Hong Kong (to U.K.). Thailand, peninsular Malaysia, Singapore. Myanmar. Bangladesh, the 
cast coast of India and Sri Lanka (and as a vagrant to Canada and U.S.A.) (Inskipp and Collins 1993), but is known by 
few records in most of these countries and in some is perhaps only a vagrant. The largest known wintering concentration 
is on islands in the Bay of Bengal in Bangladesh, where 257 were counted in 1989 (Thompson et al 1993). It only 
breeds successfully in years when lemming Dicrostonyx groenlandkus populallom ire moderate or high, as predators 
destroy most nests when lemmings are not available; this, in combination with its low numbers, limited distribution and 
specialized habitat requirements, makes it a vulnerable species, although a new protected area on the Chukotski 
Peninsula is under discussion (Tomkovich 1991). Vulnerable: CI; C2b. 

Jerdon's Courser Rhmoptilus bhorouatus is a nocturnal bird known historically from a handful of records in the Penner 
and Godavcri valleys in Andhra Pradesh, central-eastern India, which had been assumed extinct (King 1978-1979) until 
its rediscovery in January 1986; it is found in thin thorny and non-thorny scrub on rocky and undulating ground, 
including disturbed areas where regeneration is affected by grazing and fuelwood collection (Bhushan 1986a,b. Ali and 
Ripley 1987). There arc recent records from six sites in the vicinity of the Lankamalai ranges (near the Penner valley), 
southern Andhra l*radcsh. where its known from two valleys in an area of c.2,000 km 1 ; a planned irrigation scheme 
which would have affected its two valleys has been diverted in response to lobbying, and two protected areas, Sri 
Lankamalleswara Wildlife Sanctuary and Sri Vcnkatcswara National Park, have recently been gazetted there, and a third 
is planned in a nearby area where this species has been reported (Bhushan 1992). Endangered: Bl+2e; CI; C2a; Dl. 

Black-bellied Tern Sterna acuticauda is known from most of India, Pakistan. Nepal. Bangladesh. Myanmar, Yunnan, 
southern China, northern Thailand. Laos. Cambodia and southern Vietnam, where it is (ound on large rivers and 
marshes in the plains (not on the coast) up to 730 m (Ali and Ripley 1987. Inskipp and Inskipp 1991). There is evidence 
of a decline in Thailand (very rare, possibly now extinct: Boonsong and Round 1991), Laos and Cambodia (not recorded 
by recent surveys: T. Mnndkur in tin. 1994), and in Gujarat: India (Mundkur 1988). and it is believed that the world 
population is below 10.0IK1 ind declining (Rose and Scotl 1994). Threats include the destruction of breeding habitat 
(islands and sandspitsm target riven .ire used for waicrn»clon cultivation), the collection of Ogaa lor load, and natural 
flooding of nests (T. Mundkur in Int. 1994, A. R. Rahmani in lilt. 1994). Vulnerable: CI. 

Indian Skimmer Rynchops albicollis ranges throughout northern India (not recorded south of c.I6*N, locally fairly 
common, nomadic and locally migratory depending on water conditions: Ali and Ripley 1987), Pakistan (tare, has 
declined markedly in the past 50 or 60 years: Roberts 1991). Nepal (irregular and uncommon, has possibly bred: Inskipp 
and Inskipp 1991). Bangladesh (winter visitor, a total of 3,263 counted in 1988/1989: Harvey 1990. Oriental Bird Club 
Bull. 9 [1989): 38 44). Myanmar (formerly locally common, but not recorded during recent surveys: Smythics 1986, T. 
Mundkur in lilt. 1994). southern Laos (not observed recently: Salter 1993) and Cambodia (not recorded during recent 
surveys of prime habitats, but reported by local people to breed al one site: T. Mundkur in till. 1994) (and a vagrant in 
south-east China. Thailand and Vietnam: Vo Quy 1975. Cheng 1987, Boonsong and Round 1991), where it is found on 
placid, expansive reaches of large rivers with sandbanks (Ali and Ripley 1987); the world population is estimated at 
c. 10.000 (Rose and Scotl 1994). It is believed to have declined in Pakistan because irrigation barrages have allowed the 
gradual encroachment of temporary cultivation into the river beds and river island tracts (Roberts 1991), and the 
destruction of breeding habitat, and possibly pesticides and the collection of eggs, arc considered the main threats (T. 
Mundkur in Hit. 1994, A. R. Rahmani in tin. 1994). Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 
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ru le- backed Pigeon Columl),i tverstntuuu migrates from its breeding grounds (where ii uses holes in boih uccs, 
buildings, cliffs and earth hanks) in the deserts and settled regions of Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan. Tajikistan, 
Kyrgyzstan, southern Kazakhstan and Afghanistan (one record from Tibet, China) into riverine plains arid fields in 
western Pakistan and northern India, where it was formerly to be found in substantial flocks at regular sites each winter 
(Vauric 1972. AM and Ripley 1981. Flint el at. 1984. Roberts 1991; also Vinery 1994); for unknown reasons it has 
dramatically decreased in Central Asia in recent years, and is now widely regarded as very rare there (S. C. Madge in 
till. 1993). Vulnerable: Ala. 

Sri Lanka Wood-pigeon Cotumlxi lorrin^iani is endemic to Sri Lanka, where it breeds in montane forest above 
l.(KK) in (Henry 1955) in the Hill Zone in the centre of the island, although it regularly moves to lower areas, down lo 
c.300 in (S. W. Kotagama in lilt. 1992). It is believed to be declining, probably as a result of continuing loss of habitat, 
as natural forests arc replaced by monoculture plantations which do not support the species (Hoffmann 1984), but there 
is recent evidence that it has at least partially adapted lo man-made environments, as there are recent records from 
wooded village areas and gardens (T. W. Hoffmann in lilt. 1993). Vulnerable: Bl+2c; CI; C2a. 

1'ale-capped Pigeon CotumAa punicea has been recorded in north-east India, Bangladesh, Myanmar. Thailand. 
southern China (Tibet and Hainan Island), southern Laos and central and southern Vielnam, where it is found in 
evergreen forest, mangroves, scmb and cultivated areas in the lowlands to c. 1,600 m (King et al. 1975, Ali and Ripley 
1987, Cheng 1987, Boonsong and Round 1991); it is extremely local in distribution, and its breeding range and 
migratory movements are poorly understood (Collar and Andrew 1988). Recent records are from India, where one was 
seen in the Dibru Saikhowa Wildlife Sanctuary. Assam, in 1993, in an area of secondary forest under considerable 
human pressure (A. R. Rahmani in Int. 1994. R. Ra/u in tilt 1994), Bangladesh, where two or three were recorded at 
Rhaiiugaeh Forest Reserve in 1988 and 1989 (Thompson et al 1993). Thailand, where it is uncommon or rare 
(Boonsong and Round 1991) and south Annain, Vietnam, where flocks of 14 and 41 were seen in 1991 and 1992, plus a 
report fiom the Thuong Da Nhim Nature Reserve, the species being threatened by deforestation and has been recorded in 
trade (Eames el al. 1992. Oriental Bird Club Halt. 15 1 1992|: 43-47. J. C. Eamos in lilt 1994). Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 

Intermediate Parakeet Psillacula intermedia is known by seven skins of unknown origin (AN and Ripley 1987) and 
small numbers of live specimens, reputed to have come from the plains of Hilar Pradesh, which have recently appeared 
in bird markets in India (Sane et al. 1980). It has been suggested that it may be of hybrid origin (Husain 1959), but mis 
is disputed (Walters 1985). Its habitat requirements, status and any threats are unknown, although it is presumably rare. 
Vulnerable. Dl. 

Red-faced Malkoha Phae/Acophtuus pyrrhocephatus is known from Sri Lanka, with unconfirmed records from 
southern Kerala aivd western Tamil Nadu, India, being found in dense forest, chiefly evergreen, from the lowlands to 
1.700 m (Ali and Ripley 1987). In the Dry 7xmc of northern and eastern Sri Lanka it is confined mostly to riverine 
forest (S. W. Kotagama in lilt. 1992). and occurs in scattered colonies, and in the Wet Zone of south-west Sri Lanka 
suitable habitat is much reduced and fragmented (sec Collins et al. 1991); it is now scarce and declining because of loss 
of habitat and hunting (Hoffmann 1984). Vulnerable: Alb; CI; C2a. 

Oreen-billed COUCSJ Centropus chtororhynchus is endemic to Sri Lanka, where it is found in high humid forest with a 
dense undergrowth, particularly of bamboo and rattan in disturbed aieas. below 8(K) in in the Wet /one iti the south-west 
of the island (Ali and Ripley 1987. S. W. Kotagama in till. 1992). It is rare, local and severely threatened by loss of 
habitat (Hoffmann 1984). as forest cover in this part of the island is much reduced and fragmented, the largest remaining 
area being Sinharaja National Heritage Wilderness Area (Collins et at. 1991). Endangered: Alb; Bl+2c; CI; C2a. 

Forest Owlet Attune blewitti ranges (or formerly ranged) along the length of the Satpura mountains in south-east 
Gujarat, southern Madhya Pradesh, northern Maharashtra and north-west Orissa, India, and has been recorded in moist 
deciduous forest and wild mango groves, usually near to streams; it is known historically from less than 12 specimens, 
the last collected in 1914, and the only recent record is of an individual attributed to this species (but not conclusively 
identified) which was photographed near Nagpur. Madhya Pradesh, in 1968 (Ripley 1976, Ah and Ripley 1987; sec 
photograph in Burton 1984). If it survives at all. it is presumably threatened by habitat destruction. Critical: 1)1. 

Dark-rumped Swift Apus acuticauda is known lo breed only in India, around rocky cliffs and deep gorges at two 
localities in the Khasi Hills, Meghalaya (Ali and Ripley 1987). and is presumed to breed in Mizoram (Brooke 1969); 
however, the type-specimen may be from Nepal (Inskipp and Inskipp 1991). there is an old record from the Andaman 
Islands. India, in July (Ali and Ripley 1987), it possibly occurs in Myanmar (Smylhies 1986) and it is a vagrant lo north- 
west Thailand (Boonsong and Round 1991), so its true status, and any threats, are unknown. Vulnerable: D2. 

Ward's 'I rogon Harpactes wardi is known from the eastern Himalayas, hi Bliulan (uncommon, with only eight 
collected in surveys between 1966 and 1973. and two recorded in 1993: Ali et al. in prep.. K. D. Bishop in lilt. 1994), 
Arunachal Pradesh, India (small numbers seen recently at three localities: Singh in prep.), northern Myanmar (formerly 
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locally common, but no recent records: Smylhics 1986). north-west Yunnan. China (ihrcc collected in 1973: Feng et at. 
1980), and ihc mouniains of noith-wesi Tonkin, northern Vietnam (no recent records), wlierc it is found in tall broadleaf 
evergreen forest between 1 ,5CK> and 3.000 in (Ali and Ripley 1987). It is threatened by forest clearance and degradation 
in much of its range (see Collins el al. 1991). Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 

Myth's Kingfisher Atcedo Hercules ranges from eastern Nepal. Bhutan, nortfahcaal India. Bangladesh, Myanmar. 
China (southern Yunnan and Hainan Island), north- west Thailand (very rare visitor: Boonsong and Round 1991). 
northern and central Laos and Vietnam (King et al. 1975). where it is found along streams in evergreen forest in hills 
Up lo 1.200 m (Ali and Ripley 1987). mainly at 625-1,000 m (Fry and I ; ry 1992). Recent records are of single birds 
fiom Nepal (Inskipp and Inskipp 1991). Bhutan (Clements 1992). Bangladesh (Thompson el al. 1993). China (seen in 
1989 in Mengyang Nature Reserve. Yunnan: L. X. Han in Hit. 1994). Laos (eight sightings in Nakal Plateau/Nam Thcun 
protected area in 1994: T. L). Evans and R. J. Timmins verbally 1994) and Vietnam (at several localities since 1990: 
BamQS et al. 1992. Robson el al. 1993a. J. C. Eamcs in Hit. 1994). indicating thai it is slill widespread at low densities 
within its historical range (much of which has not been vjsitcd by ornithologists in recent years), although deforestation 
is reducing and fragmenting its habitat (see Collins et al. 1991) and human disturbance and river pollution arc possibly 
also threats (Eamcs et al. 1992). Vulnerable: Alb; A2b; CI; C2a. 

Rufous-necked llornbill Accros nipalensis is known from Nepal (probably extinct: Inskipp at»d Inskipp 1991), Bhutan, 
north-east India, Bangladesh, China (southern Yunnan and south-east Tibet: Cheng 1987), Myanmar. western 
Thailand, northern and central Laos and Vietnam, where it is found in tall evergreen forest in the foothills between 
c.600 and 2.100 m (King et al, 1975. Ali and Ripley 1987. Boonsong and Round 1991, Ali el al. in prep.), h has 
recently been recorded, generally in small numbers, in Bhutan (Clements 1992, Inskipp and Inskipp 1993a,b. K. D. 
Bishop in lilt. 1994). India (M. Jadcrblad in Int. 1994, R. Kaul verbally 1994. R. H. Raza in I'm. 1994. Singh in prep.). 
Myanmar (K. D. Bishop m Int. 1993). Laos (common in Nakal Plateau/Nam Theun protected area: T. D. Evans and R. J. 
Timmins verbally 1994), and Vietnam (J. C Eames in tor. 1994), and it occurs in at least two nature reserves in south- 
west Thailand, although it is probably close to extinction in the north of the country (Round 1988, Poonswad 1993) and 
it is reportedly declining" in India because of the clearance of primary forest (AN and Ripley 1987). Deforestation is 
reducing and fragmenting suitable habitat in much of its range (see Collins el al. 1991). which overlaps closely with that 
of upland shifting cultivators in north-west Thailand (and elsewhere), so that hunting is also likely lo be a problem 
(Round 1988). Vulnerable: Mb*; CI; C2a. 

Narcnndam llornbill Aceros narcondami is endemic to Narcondam, a tiny island of 6.82 km 1 in the north-east 
Andaman Islands. India, where it is found in evergreen forest; ihe population was estimated lo be c.400 in 1982 (and in 
1993: V. Prakesh per R. Sankaran 1994), and not immediately threatened because the island is uninhabited, but it 
remains vulnerable lo any future habitat destruction or introduction of alien predators or competitors (Hussain 1984). 
Vulnerable: Dl; D2. 

Nitobar Bulbul llypsipctes mcobariensis is endemic to the small islainls (iota) area 467 km 1 : Sankaran 1993b) of the 
Nancouric group (Cainorta, Trinkiu, Nancowry and Kaichall) in the central Nieobar Islands (and recorded on Pilu Milu. 
an islet off Little Nieobar), India, where it was formerly a common bird in forest and gardens (Abdulali 1967, 1978, Ali 
and Ripley 1987). but it appears to have declined within this small range (although slill common on Kaichall where a 
loose flock of over 100 birds was seen in 1994: R. Sankaran in tilt, 1994), possibly ihmtigh displacement by Ihc 
introduced Red-whiskered Bulbul I'ycnonutus jocosus (Sankaran 1993a). Vulnerable: Aid; IJI+2e; Cl; C2a. 

Sri Lanka Whlstllng-thrush Myiophonus blighi is endemic lo the Hill /one of central Sri Lanka, where it is found 
along mountain streams running through dense, damp montane forest, in fern-clad ravines and gorges above 900 m 
(Lcggc 1880, Ali and Ripley 1987), although it is now probably confined to llw Mortons Plains National Park within an 
altitudinal range of 1.300-2,300 m (S. W. Kotagarna in liie. 1992. Kotagama in prep.). It is rare and declining, probably 
as a result of the replacement of natural forest with monoculture plantations, which arc largely devoid of undergrowth 
and hence unsuitable habitat (Hoffmann 1984). Endangered: BI+2c; Cl; 151. 

Crcy-sided Thrush Turdus feae is known to breed only in north-east China, where it has been recorded in Hebei, 
Shanxi and Beijing municipality, in broadleaf forest in the mountains (Cheng 1987, King 1987). It winters in north-east 
India (probably no recent records: T. P. Inskipp in lilt. 1994), Myanmar and north-west Thailand (uncommon: 
Boonsong and Round 1991) in evergreen forest above 1,000 Rl (King et al. 1975. Ali and Ripley 1987, Boonsong and 
Round 1991). It is only recorded from about five localities in northern China, including Pangquanguo Nature Reserve 
(BirdLifc BPD), and its breeding habitat must have been much reduced and fragmented by deforestation in this densely 
populated region of China (M.J.C.; sec Collins et al. 1991). Vulnerable: Bl+2c; Cl; C2a. 

Rusty-bellied Shortwlng Brachypteryx h\peryihia occurs in the eastern Himalayas in Sikkim, Assam and Amnachal 
Pradesh. India and north west Yunnan. China, and the Naga Mills in Nagaland, India, where it is found in broadleaf 
evergreen forest and bamboo from around 1.800 to 3.000 in in Ihe breeding season (Peng et al. 1980. Heath 1988). and 



forest, scrub and bamboo from mc plains lo 2.900 ni in winter (Ali and Ripley 1987). Historical records suggest that it is 
very scarce and local in distribution (Heath 1988). and the only recent records arc of two collected at Maku in Yunnan 
in 1973 (Peng el al. 1980), three collected in and near Namdapha National Park, Arunacha! Pradesh, in 1987 and 1988 
(Ripley el al. 1991) ind one seen in Kamlcug Wildlife Sanctuary. Arunachal Pradesh, in 1994 (R. H. Ra/a in lill. 1994); 
it is presumably threatened by deforestation, particularly at the lower altitudes where it winters (M. Kalli m lilt 1993). 
Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 

White-browed Bushchat Saxicola macrorhynclui occupies open, waterless areas with scrub in the scmi-<icserts of 
Pakistan and north-west India in Rajasihan, Gujarat. Haryana. and western Uttar Pradesh, ami there arc also two old 
records from Afghanistan (Ali and Ripley 1987. Kahinani 1993). It has not been seen recently in Pakistan, and is 
possibly extinct there (Roberts 1992). while in India most recent records arc from Desert National Park and other 
localities in Rajastan, where a survey in 1994 located a total of 75 individuals, including 24 in one day over a distance 
of 30 km (A. R. Rahman i in lilt. 1994). Otvc of the main reasons for its apparent range contraction could be loss of 
suitable habitat, as improved irrigation facilities have converted vast tracts of semi -arid scrubland into cropland 
(Rahmani 1993). Vulnerable: Ala.b; CI; C2a. 

White-throated Bushchat Saxkola inxignis breeds very locally in alpine or subalpinc meadows with scrub in the 
mountains of Mongolia and adjacent parts of Kazakhstan (Strosomann and Portenko 1982), has been recorded on 
passage in Inner Mongolia. Qinghai, Sichuan and Yumian. China (Meyer tie Schaucnsee 1984. Cheng 1987. BirdLifc 
BPD), and in winter in the Gangctie plains of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, the Sikkim foothills and northern West Bengal, 
India, and the tcrai of Nepal, where it is found in grassland, rcodbeds and tamarisks near rivers (Ali and Ripley 1987, 
Inskipp anil Inskipp 1991). The only wintering locality where it has regularly been recorded in recent years is Kosi 
Barrage in Nepal, where up lo ten occur annually (Inskipp and Inskipp 1991). suggesting that it may have declined, 
possibly as a result of die destruction and modification of grassland and wetland habitats in its wintering range 
(Majumdar and Brahmachari I9S6. Rahmani 1986). Vulnerable: CI; C2 

Ashy-headed Laughfngthrush Gamtkn c.mvreifrons is endemic to Sri Lanka, where it is found in the interior of dense 
wet forest and bamboo thickets from the lowlands of the Wei Zone (in the south-west of the island) to 1,200 m in the 
adjacent foothills in the Hill Zone (Lcggc 1SS0. Ali and Ripley 1987. T. W. Hoffmann in lilt. 1993); it is apparently 
confined to undisturbed forest, and is declining because of forest destruction and die disturbance caused by (e.g.) logging 
and firewood collection (Hoffmann 1984). Vulnerable: Bl+2c; CI; C2a. 

Brown-canned Laughfngthrush Garrulax austeni occurs in the mountains of north-east India to the souih of the 
Brahmaputra River, 'in Megnalaya, Assam. Nagaland and Manipur, anil the Chin Hills in western Mynnmar. where it is 
found in oak and rhododendron forest, including secondary growth, and bamboo thickets on the forest edge, from 1.500 
lo 2.700 m, rarely down to 1.200 in; it is a scarce bird (Ali and Ripley 1987). although locally common on Mount 
Victoria in Myanmar (Smyihies 1986). There appear to be no recent records and it is may be threatened by forest 
clearance and degradation (see Collins el at 1991). Dulu Deficient. 

Marsh Babbler Pelloriuum paluslre occurs in the plains (ami adjacent foothills) of the Brahmaputra River in north cast 
India, and in northern Bangladesh, where it is found in reedbeds. coarse high grass alongside swamps and rivers, and 
elephant grass and scrub on marshy ground, from the plains to K(X) m; ii was formerly locally common (Ali and Ripley 
1987), bin the only recent published record appears to be from Bangladesh in 1989 (Thompson <•/ <i/ 199*). and it must 
be threatened by the destruction and modification of its grassland and wetland habitat (Majumdar and Brahmachari 1986, 
Rahmani 1986). Vulnerable: Alb. (I. C2a 

Rufous-throated Wren-babbler J9pehwornis camUaux occurs m eastern Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim, northern West 
Bengal (Darjiling) arid eastern Arunachal Pradesh, Ind ia. where it is a ECaiCe bird of the undergrowth of dense evergreen 
forest at 1,600 to 3,100 ni (Ali and Ripley 1987. Inskipp and Inskipp 1991. 1992, 1993b). Within this small range, it is 
threatened by the destruction and fragmentation of its habitat (Inskipp 1989; see Collins at al 1991). Vulnerable: 
Bl+2c; CI; C2a. 

Rusty-throated Wren-babbler Spetmorms badtigularis is known only from the type-specimen, collected in January 
1947 in the Mishmi Hills, eastern Arunachal Pradesh, northeast India, m subtropical wet forest at 1.600 m (Ali and 
Ripley 1987). Deforestation ami forest degradation are likely lo be the main threats (sec Collins el al. 1991). 
Vulnerable: Bl+2c; Dl. 

Tawny-breasted Wren-babbler Spel ttornis longtcaudatus is endemic to north-east India, known from the Khasi Hills 
of Mcghalaya, the Cachai Hills ol Assam, and Manipur. where it is found in evergreen forest with dense undergrowth, 
ravines and steep, rocky hillsides with mossy outcrops, at 1.000 to 2.<XH) m; it is described as scarce, although more 
abundant in the Khasi Hills (Ali and Ripley 1987), and the only recent record appears to be of two al Shillong peak. 
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Meghalaya. in 1979 (Grimmcti 1979). Ii is ilircalcncd by the destruction and fragmentation ol its hal 
al. 1991). Vulnerable: Bl+2q CI; C2a. 

Snowy-throated Babbler Stackyru ogki is only known from die Patkai and Mishmi Hills in eastern Arunachal Pradesh, 
north-east India, where n has been recorded in moist, dense scrub in rocky ravines, with a nest found al c. 1.800 in or 
higher (Aii and Ripley 1987). There are several recent records from Namdapha National Park (all outside the breeding 
season, and at relatively low altitude), where seven were collected along die middle Noa Dihang River at c.800 in in 
March 1979 (Ripley et al. 1991). (locks of 10 15 seen in February 1994, usually in bamboo (M. JUdcrblad in lilt. 1994), 
and birds seen along the Dcban-Hombill nek at 450 in in primary evergreen ft est in February 1994 (Singh in prep.). It 
is presumably threatened by the destruction and fragmentation of its habitat widiin its small range (see Collins et al. 
1991). Vulnerable: Bl+2c; CI; C2a. 

Jvrdon's Babbler Chrysomna atlirostr* is a bird of rccdbcds and seasonally inundated grasslands near rivers, known 
from the plains of ilie Indus River in Pakistan (rare and extremely local, with some recent records: Roberts 1992), 
central Nepal (small numbers recently recorded in Royal Chitwan National Park: Inskipp and Inskipp 1991), the plaias 
of die Brahmaputra River in northern West Bengal and Assam in north-east India (locally common: AN and Ripley 
1987. T. P. Inskipp in tilt. 1994) and on the plains of the Inawaddy River in north east and south central Myanmnr 

(formcrly locally common but no recent records; Smythics 1986). It a|ipcars to require extensive aicas of dense 
vegetation and there is evidence that habitat destruction has caused substantial declines in Pakistan and Myanmar 
(Smyihics 1986. Roberts 1991), and n is presumably threatened in India by the widespread destruction and modification 
of grassland and wetland habitats (see Rahmani 1986). Vulnerable: Alb. 

Black-breasted Parrotblll Paradoxorms flavtrostm occurs in the plains (and adjacent foothills) of the Brahmaputra 
River in north-east India and Nepal (no records this century: Inskipp and Inskipp 1991), in northern Bangladesh and on 
Mount Victoria, western Myanmar, where it is found in reed thickets, elephant grass, wild cardamom, and mixed 
graSSCS along the banks of rivers in the plains, ind mixed grass and bamboo and elephant grass (ekra) up lo 1,900 m in 
the hills (King et at, 1975, AM and Ripley 19S7). It was formerly locally common in the plains, but its current status is 
poorly known as the only recent records appear lo be from KazinuigS National Park (C. R. Robson in lilt. 1994), and it 
must be threatened by the destruction and modification ol us grassland and wetland habitat (see Majumdar and 
Brabmacnari 1986. Rahmani 1986). Vulnerable: AIa.b; CI: C2a. 

Rufous-vented Prinia Prinia burnesii has two disjunct populations, in the plains of the Indus in Pakistan ami adjacent 
north-west India, and the plains of the Biahmaputra River. Assam and western Bihar in noith-casl India and adjacent 
northern Bangladesh, where it is found in long grasslands, sometimes where mixed with acacias and tamarisks, mainly 
in the vicinity of large rivers and their tributaries and in swamps (Ali and Ripley 1987). The population in Pakistan is 
locally common or abundant in its restricted habitat in the Punjab and northern Sind, much less so in southern Sind 
(Roberts 1992), and die eastern population was also fonncrly locally common (Ali and Ripley 1987). but with few recent 
published records (Bird Life BPD). It must be threatened by die destruction and modification of iis grassland and wetland 
habitat (see Majumdar and Brahmachari 1986, Rahmani 1986, Roberts 1991). Vulnerable: Alb. 

Long-billed Bush-warbler BradypUrus major occurs in the western Himalayas, in northern Pakistan (few recent 

records and distribution imnerfcctl) known, probably partly because ol its extremely secretive habits: Roberts 1992) and 
north-west India (fairly common, but extremely local: Ali and Ripley 1987, Collar and Andiew 1988). Xinjiang, western 
China (very rare; Cheng 1987) and the eastern Pamir mountains in Tajikistan (perhaps only a vagrant: Inskipp and 
Collins 1993). where it is found from 2,-HXt to 3.6(H) m on open slopes near the forest edge and in terraced cultivation, 
in low thorny scrub and rank grass and bracken f Ah and Ripley 1987, Roberts 1992). It is thought that its range is 
contracting in Kashmir, possibly owing lo changes in agricultural practices (Collar and Andrew 1988). Vulnerable: C2a. 

Bristled Grass-warbler ChaetOrnU slriatus has been found in Pakistan (only two definite records, one in 1976, 
possibly only a vagrant: Roberts 1992). Nepal (small numbers recently found nesting in Royal Chitwan National Park: 
Inskipp and Inskipp 1991), Bangladesh (no recent records, but could still occur locally: Harvey 19911) and throughout 
much of India (very locally, though described as fairly common in Gujarat. Andhra Pradesh and southern West Bengal), 
being found in mixed grassland and scrub, swampy grassland and also rice fields (Ali and Ripley 1987), but there appear 
to be very few recent published records. It may be threatened by the widespread destruction and modification of 
grassland and wetland habitats within its range (sec Majumdar and Bralimachari 19X6. Rahmani 1986). Vulnerable: 
Alb; Ci; C2a. 

I 
Brown-chested Jungle-flycatcher Rfunonyias bmnneata breeds in south-east China, in Jiangsu, Zhejiang, Fujian, 

Jiangxi, Guangdong audXjuangxi, in forest and bamboo thickets in the lowlands to l.HX) m (Mcyci do Schaucnsee 1984, 

Cheng 1987). Outside die breeding season, it is recorded from Thailand (rare passage migrant: Boonsong and Round 

1991), peninsular Malaysia (winter visitor and passage migrant: Mcdwaj and Wells 1976), Singapore (rate passage 

migrant and winter visitor: Brill ell and Supan 199*). the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, India (status unclear, may be 
resident and represent another species; Collar and Andrew 1988; see Ali and Ripley I9S7, Oriental Bird Club Hull. 11 
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|I990|: 40-48) and Brunei (one record: Mann 1987); in peninsular Malaysia ii winters in mature (and not secondary) 
forest and it is an extreme lowland forest specialist (D. R. Wells in till, 1994). It is locally common in China (e.g. 
Kenncrlcy 1987), and ringing records of nocturnal passage migrants from Eraser's Hill in the mountains of peninsular 
Malaysia (probably near the contra of its non-breeding range) indicate thai it is not rare (12 trapped in spring and 640 in 
autumn between 1965 and 1973: Wells 1992). but it must have been affected by the extensive deforestation which has 
taken place in both its breeding and wintering ranges (Collar and Artdrcw 1988. D. R. Wells in tilt. 1994; see Collins et 
al. 1991). Vulnerable: Alb; A2b. 

Kashmir Flycatcher Ficedula subrubra breeds in mixed broadleaf forest between 1.800 and 2.700 in in Kashmir and 
the Pir Panjal range in north-west India anil northern Pakistan, and winters in gardens, tea estates and forest edge above 
750 in in Sri Lanka and the southern Western Ghats, south-west peninsular India (Ali and Ripley 1987, Hanap and 
Redman 1989), occurring as a scarce migrant in Nepal (Inskipp and bukipp 1991). It was formerly common within its 
breeding range (Ali and Ripley 1987). hut appears u> have declined (A. J. Gaston in Hit. 1993). and it is vulnerable to 
continuing forest destruction and degradation there (C. R. Robson in tilt, 1993). Vulnerable: Bl+2c. 

Whilc-naped Tit Par us nuchal is is endemic to India, with a widely disjunct distribution in the western and southern 
parts of the country; in western India, it is recorded from northern Gujarat (including Kutch) and central and south- 
centra! Rajastan, where a comparison of recent with historical records indicates that it has declined drastically, and in 
southern India it is only known by three old records from southern Karnalaka and southern Andhru Pradesh, and recent 
records from Wynaad, Kerala, where it is rare (Zacharias and Gasion 1993); it is confined to thorny scrub-forest 
dominated by Acacia 8pp., anil its decline is linked to llic rapid loss of dry forest cover because of the culling of Ircc 
branches lO feed livestock, ind agricultural cncrojchmcnt.(Hussam el al 1992), which perhaps leads to a lack of suitable 
nest holes as old trees are removed (A. R Rahmani in hit 1994). Vulnerable: Alb; CI; C2a- 

Ileauliful Nuthatch Silia formosa inhabits the mountains of north-east India (recent records of small numbers in 
Arunachal Pradesh .and North Cachar: Grimmeu 1979. M. JSderblad in Hit. 1994, R. H. Raza in lilt. 1994. Singh in 
prep.). Bhutan (one recent record: K. 1). Bishop in tilt. 1994). Myanmar (no recent information), south-casl Yunnan. 
China (very rare: Cheng 1987). northern and central Laos (several seen in Nakal Plalcau/Nam Thcun protected area in 
1994; T. D. Eva R. J. Timnun- verbally 1994), north-west Thailand (one record in 1986: Oriental Bird Club Bull. 

3 11986): 33-36). northern Vietnam (no recent records: J, C. Eames in Hit. 1994) and possibly Bangladesh (Harvey 1990, 
Thompson el al. 1993); it is found in evergreen forest between 1.5(H) and 2.100 m. descending to lower altitudes in 
winter (King el al 1975. Ali and Ripley 1987). It is extremely local within its extensive range, suggesting that it may 
have specialized habitat requirements, and it is presumably vulnerable to habiial destruction and degradation (sec Collins 
ct al 1991). Vulnerable: C 'f: ( 

Green Avadaval Amandava formosa is endemic to central India, where it is very locally and unevenly distributed, and 
generally scarce, from southern Rajastan and northern Madhya Pradesh south to southern Maharashtra and norlltcm 
Andlira Pradesh (other than a few isolated records further north, including in Delhi Union Territory, probably of escaped 
cagebirds: Gasion and Macrell 1980, T. P. Inskipp i/i /(// 1994). and is found in tall grassland, scrub and sometimes 
agricullural land (Ali and Ripley 1987). A small breeding colony formerly present in Lahore. Pakistan, is believed to 
have resulted from escaped cagebirds (Roberts 1992). There has been widespread habitat destruction and disturbance 
within its range (Gaston 1984), but the main threat may be trapping, as it is still regularly seen in biid markets (A. R. 
Rahmani in tilt. 1994). Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 

Yellow Weaver Ploctus megarhynchus is only known from India, in the plains and foothills of northern Ultar Pradesh, 
southern and eastern West Bengal, western Assam (Ali and Ripley 1987) and near Delhi (up to 35 nests since 1979 at 
riastinapur, near Mccrut, and several near nests at Okhla in 1993: Rai 1986. Oriental Bird Club Butt. 18 1 1993]: 67-70), 
where it is found in grasslands with scrub and trees, particularly seasonally inundated grassland and marshes dotted with 
isolated irecs (Ali and Ripley 1984). It appears to be extremely local, and is threatened by Ihc widespread destruction 
ami modification of grasslands and wetlands within its range (sec Majumdai and Flialimachan 1986. Rahmani 1986). 
Vulnerable: CI; C2a. 

Sri Lanka Magpie UrtH issa ornata is endemic 10 Sri Lanka, where it is found in dense evergreen forest up to 2,100 m 
in the south-west aspects of the Hill Zone and the adjacent parts of the Wet /one down to 50 in (Ali and Ripley 1987. 
T. W. Hoffmann in till 1993). It appears to be confined to primary forest, and is declining because of forest loss and 
disturbance, particularly as natural Ibrcsis are replaced by monoculture plantations (Hoffmann 1984). and because of the 
spread of Asian Kivl Eudynamys scolopacea, which parasitizes the magpie along forest edges (S. W. Kolagama in lilt. 
1994). Vulnerable: BU2a.e; CI; Cl.i 

Threatened and Near-threatened sp" ■■■'■• ■ ; :- ■ 
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BANGLADESH ThuMiened species 

Dalnuiian Pelican Pelccanus crispus 

Spot-billed Pelican Pelccanus philippen>i\ 

White-bellied Heron Ardta insignis 

Oricnlal Slork Ciconia boyciana 

Lesser Adjutant Leptoptilos javanicus 

Grcaicr Adjutant Lcpivpiilos dubius 

White-winged Duck Cairina scutulata 

Ferruginous Duck Aythya nyroca 

Beer's Pochard Aythya baeri 

Pallas's Sea-eagle llaliaectus leucoryphus 

Grcaicr Spoiled Eagle Aauita clanga 

Imperial Eagle Aauila hetiaca 

Lesser Kcsircl Fako natwtanni 

Swamp Francolin Francolinus gularis 

Man i pur Bush-quail PJrdicula manipurensis 

Masked Finfooi lleliopais pershnata 

Wood Snipe Galli/iago ncntoricola 

Noidinanii's Qreonshardc Tringa guitifer 

Spoon-billed Sandpiper Earynorhynchus pygmeus 

Black-bellied Tern Siarna i utda 

Indian Skimmer Rynchops atbicoMs 

Pale-capped Pigeon Columba punicea 

RK Ih's Kingfisher Alcedo herculcs 

Rufous necked Hombill Aceros ntpalensis 

Marsh Babbler Pellornewn palustre 

Black-breasted Parrofbill Paradoxomis flaviroslris 

Rufous-venled Prinia Prinia burnetii 

Bristled Grass-warblcr Cfutetomi* striatus 

BANGLADESH - Near -1 hreaicncd species 

Oriental Darter Anttinga metanogaster 

Painted Slork Myeleria leueoeephala 

Asian Opcnbill Anastonws ostiums 

Black-headed Ibis Threskiornis metanocephalus 

Red naped Ibis Pseudibis papillosa 

Grey-headed Fish -eagle tchlhyopltaga ichthyaetus 

White tumped Vulture Gyp* bennalensis 

Long billed Vulture Gyps indicia 

Cinereous Vuliure Aegypaa monachus 

Redheaded Vulture Sarcogyps catvus 

Pallid Harrier Circus macraurus 

Pied I'atconet Microluerm tnelanoleucus 

Red necked Falcon Fatco chicquera 

White-cheeked Pariridgc Arborophila airogularis 

Grey-headed Lapwing Vanellus dnereus 

Asian Dowiichcr Linvtcdromus semipahnatus 

SpOt-bellied Eagle-owl Itubo ntpalensis 

Tawny Fish-owl Ketupaflavipes 

Brown-winged Kingfisher Petargopsis amauropterus 

Blue naped Pitta Pitta ntpalensis 

Mangrove Pitia Pitta megarhyncha 

Long-billed Thrush Zootfura manticola 

Black-breasted Thrush Tardus dissunilis 

Fircthroai Luscinia pectardens 

Jcrdon's Bushchat Saxicota jcrdoni 

Ycllow-tliroaied Laughinglhrush Garrulax galbanus 

Slender billed Scimitar Kibbler Xipliirhynchus supercUiaris 

Spotted Wren-babbler Spelaeornis formosus 

Yellow-throated FulvctU Alcippt cinerea 

Rufous-ihroaied Fulvetia Alcippt rvfogutaris 

Black browed Parroihill Paradoxomis atrosuperciliaris 
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Rufous-hcadcd Parroibill Paradoxornis ruftceps 
Ycllow-vcnlcd Warbler PhyMoseopui cantaior 
Spol-wingcd Starling Saroglossa .\piloptera 



BHUTAN - Threatened species 

Whiic-bcllicd Meron Ardea insignia 

Fenuginous Duck Aylhya nyroca 

Pallas's Sea eagle Haliaeelus Uucoryphus 

Chestnut-breasted Pariridgc Arborophila mandellU 

Blyth's Tragopan Tragopan bfylhu 

Black-necked Crane Grus nigrieoBu 

\V(Hxi Snipe GiilliruiRo ncmi-ricola 

Ward's Trogon Ntupacies wardi 

Bl> ih's Kingfisher Alcedo hercules 

Rufous necked Honibill Aeeros mpalensis 

Rufinis iluo:iic<l Wu-n- babbler Spelaeornis eauiLuus 

Beautiful Nuthatch Sitlaformosa 

BHUTAN Near-Threatened species 

Redheaded Vulture Sarcogyps calvus 

Saiyr Tragopan Tragopan satyra 

Spot-bellied Eagle-owl Buho nipatensis 

Tawny Fish-owl Ketupa ftavipes 

Ycllow-runipcd Honcyguidc Indicator xantlwnoius 

Blue-napcd Pitta Pitta nipatensis 

Pied Thrush Zooiltera wardii 

Long-billed Thrush Zoothera monticola 

Gould's Short wing Brachypteryx .stcllata 

Rufous-brcasicd Bush-robin Tarsiger hypcrythrus 

Blue-fronicd Robin Cinclidium frontalc 

Purple Cochoa Cochoa purpurea 

Slender-billed Scimitar-babbler Xiphirhynehus superciliaris 

Long-billed Wren-bubbler RiMalOr malacoptilus 

Spotted Wrcn-babhlej Spelaeornis formosus 

Black-headed Shrike-babbler ftemthua rufiventer 

Yellow -throated FurVcila Alcippe cinerea 

Riitnus -throated Fulvctla Alviftpe rufogularu 

Rufous-headed Parrotbitl Paradoxornis, ruficeps 

Grey-crowned Prinia Prima cincreocapilla 

Yellow-vcnied Warbler Phylloscopus cantaior 



INDIA - Threatened species 

Dalmatian Pelican Pclecanus cri 

Spot-billed Pelican Pclecanus phili/>pensis 

Whitc-bcllicd Heron Ardea insignis 

Oriental Stork Ciconia boyctana 

Lesser Adjutant Leptopiilos javanicus 

Greater Adjutant Leptopiilos dubius 

White-headed Duck Oxyura leucoccphala 

Lesser While- fronted Goose An.\er erythrupus 

White-winged Duck Cairina scutulata 

Marbled Teal Marmaronella anguslirostr'a 

Pink headed Duck Rhodonessa caryophyUacea 

Ferruginous Duck Aylhya nyroca 

Bacr's Pochard Aylhya baeri 

Pallas's Sea-eagle Naliaeeius leucorypmu 

Greater Spoiled Eagle Aauita elanga 

Imperial Faglc Aquila hctiaca 

Lesser Kestrel Faico nawnanni 

Nicobar Scrubfowl Megapodius nicobarien 
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Swamp Francolin FrancolUuu gularis 

Manipur Bush-quail Perdicula manipurensis 
Chestnut-breasted Partridge Arborophda mandellii 
Himalayan Quail Ophrysia supcrciliosa 
Western Tragopan Tragopan melanocephalus 
Blyth's Tragopan Tragopan blytlui 
Sclaicr's Monal Lophophorus scutum) 
Cheer Plieasatn Catreus waUichi 
Hume's Pheasant Syrmaueus humiae 
Siberian Crane Gnu leueogeranus 
Black-necked Crane Grus nigricollis 
Andaman Crake Rallina canning! 
Masked FinTool fletiapais personam 

Great Indian Bustard Ardeotis mgriceps 

Bengal Florican Houbaropsis bengalensis 

Lesser Florican Sypheotides indica 

Sociable Lapwing VaneUus grtgarius 

WcmkI Snipe GaUinago nemoricota 

Nordmann's Grccnshnnk Tringa guttifer 

Spoon-billed Sandpiper Eurynorhynchus pygrrwus 

Jerdon's Courser Rlunopiitus bitorquatus 

Black-bctlicd Tcm Sterna acuticauda 

Indian Skimmer Rynchops al/ncoUis 

Pale-backed Pigeon Columba evcrsmanni 

Pale-capped Pigeon Columba pumcca 

Intermediate Parakeet Psittacula intermedia 

Forest Owlet Atlicnc btewitti 

Dark-rumpcd Swift Apus acuticauda 

Ward's Trogon l/arpacles wardi 

Blyth's Kingfisher Alcedo Hercules 

Rufous-necked Hmnbill Aceros ntpalensis 

Narcondam Hombill Aceros narcondam't 

Nicobar Bulbul Hypsipetes nieobarien 

Grcy-sidcd Thrush Tardus feae 

Rusty-betlied Short wing Brachypteryx hyperythra 

White-browed Bushch.il Saxicola rruicrorhyncha 

White-throated Bushchal Saxicola insignis 

Marsh Babbler Pettorneum paiustre 

Rufous-Uvoalcd Wren babbler ftpetaeorius caudaius 

Ru sly -throated Wreivbabbler SpeUuornis badeigularis 

Tawny breasted Wren-babbler SpeUuornis longicaudatus 

Snowy throated BahWci Siaehyris oglei 

Jerdon's Babbler Chrysomma altirostre 

Black -breasted Parroibill Paradoxornis flavirostris 

Rufous-vcntcd Prinia Prinia bun 

Long billed Bush-warbler Bradypumis major 

Bristled Grass-warbler ChaetOrnis striatus 

Brown-chested Jungle-flycatcher Rhinomyias brunncata 

Kashmir Flycatcher Ficedula subrubra 

Whitc-naped Tit Parus nuchaJis 

Beautiful Nuthatch Sitta formosa 

Green Avadavat AmandavO form 

Yellow Weaver Ploceus megarhynchus 

INDIA D.na IX-licieiit speue*. 

Brown-capped Laughingthrush Garrulax austeni 

INDIA - Near-Threalened species 
Oriental Daiter Anhinxa melanogaster 
Great-billed Heron Ardea sumatrana 
Painted Stork Myclerta leucocephata 
Asian Openbill Anaslomvs oscUans 
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Black-headed Ibis Thrakiornis melanoceptuilus 

Rcd-napcd Ibis Pseudibis pa/ullosa 

Lesser Flamingo Phoenicopterus minor 

Jerdon's Baza Aviceda jerdoni 

White- tailed Eagle ilaliaeetus aibicilta 

Lesser Fish-eagle khihyopfmga humitis 

Grey-headed Fish -eagle Ichihyophaga icluhyaelus 

White-niniped Vulture (iyps bcngalensis 

Long-billed Vulture Gyps indicia 

Cinereous Vulture Aegypius monachus 

Red-headed Vulture Sarcogyps calvus 

Nicobar Scrpetii -eagle Spilornis minimus 

Andaman Serpent-eagle Spilornis eigmi 

Pallid Harrier Cirrus nuicrourus 

Nicobar Sparrowhawk Accipiier builen 

Pied Falconet Microfuerax melanoleucus 

Red-necked Falcon Falco chicquera 

Buff-throated Partridge Tetroophosis szechenyii 

White-checked Partridge Arboropfuta airogulans 

Satyr Tragopan Tragopan satyra 

Tcmminck's Tragopan Tragopan lemminckii 

Grey Junglcfowl Callus sonncratu 

Sarus Crane Gnu aniigone 

Long-billed Plover Cliaradrius placidus 

(in-v -headed Lapwing Vandlus cinereus 

Great Snipe (Sallinago media 

Asian Dowitcher Limnodmmus scmipatmaius 

Nilgiri Wood-pigeon Columba elphinstonii 

Andaman Wood -pigeon Columba palumboides 

Andaman Cuckoo-dove Macropygui rufipcnnis 

Nicobar Pigeon Caloenas nicobarica 

Derbyan Parakeet Psiiiacula dcrbiana 

Nicobar Parakeet Psiiiacula cawceps 

Brown Coucal Ccniropus aruiamanensis 

Andaman Scops-owl Oius balli 

Spot -bellied Eagle-owl Bubo nipalensis 

Tawny Fish- owl Ketvpajlavipes 

Andaman Hawk owl Nino* affinU 

Sri Lank. i FrognxHHh Bttiruchosionius immdiger 

Brown-winged Kingfislicr Pelargopsis amauropterus 

Malabar Grey-honibill Ocyceros griseus 

Malabar Pied-hombill Anthracoccros coronalus 

Brown Hombill Anorrhmus tickelli 

Yellow-ruinpcd Honey guide Indicator xanihonotus 

Andaman Woodpecker Dryocopux hodgei 

Bluc-napcd Pitta Pilta nipalensis 

White-bellied Minivet PtricrOcOtus eryihrvpygius 

Grey-headed Butbul Pycnonoius pyocephalus 

Yellow-throated Bulbul Pycnonoius xanlholaemus 

Pied Thrush Zooilura wardii 

Long-billed Thrush ZooUum monucola 

Black -breasted Thrush Tardus dissimilis 

Gould's Short wing Brachyplcryx stcltata 

White-bellied Shortwing BrachypUryx major 

Fircthroat Luscinia pccUwdens 

Rufous-breasted Bush-robin Tarsiger hyperythrus 

Blue-fronted Robin Cinciidium froniale 

Purple Cochoa Cochoa pur/turea 

Green Cochoa Cochoa vin 

Jerdon's Bushchai Saaoola jerdoni 

Chestnut-backed Laughingthrush Garrutax nucfialis 

Yellow-throated Laughingthnish GarruJax gatlmnus 
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Wynaad Laugh ingthrush Garrulax delessertt 

Rufous-breasted Laughing thrush Garrulax cach'tnnans 

Grcy-brcaslcd Laughinglhrush Garrulax jerdoni 

Striped Laughinglhrush Garrulax virgaius 

Slender-billed Scimitar-babbler Xtphirhynchus supercitiaris 

Long-billed Wrcn-babblcr Rirruiior malacoplilus 

Spoiled Wrcn-babblcr Spelaeomis formosus 

Wcdge-billcd Wrcn-babblcr Sphenocichla humei 

Slender-billed Babbler Turdoides longirostris 

Gianl Babax Babax waddeU't 

Black -headed Shrike-babbler Pieruthius rufivenier 

Yellow-throated Fulvclla Alcippe cinerea 

Rufous-lhroalcd Fulvclla Alcippe rufogularis 

Grey Sibia lleterophasia gracilis 

Black -browed Parroibill Paradoxornis airosuperciliaris 

Rufous- headed Parroibill Paradoxornis ruficeps 

Grey -crowned Prima Prima rincrcocapilla 

Tyilcr's Leaf-warbler Phylloscopm tylleri 

Yellow-vented Warbler Phyltoscopus cantalor 

Broad-billed Warbler Tickettia hodgsoni 

Broad -(ailed Grassbird Sehocnicola plaiyura 

Brown-brcasicd Flycaichcr Museicapa muiiui 

Black-and-rufous Rycalchcr Ficedula nigrorufa 

Nilgiri Flycaichcr Eumyias albicaudaia 

Whiic-bcllied Blue-flycaichcr Cyornis pallipes 

Whiie-lhroalcd Til Aegiifialos niveogularis 

Orange Bullfinch Pyrrhula auramiaca 

Spoi-wingcd Starling Sawglossa spiloptera 

While-headed Starling Sturnus erythropyguu 

Collared Myna Acndoiheres albocincius 

Andaman Drongo Dicrurus andamanensis 

While-bellied Trccpic Dendrocilla leucogaslra 

Andaman Treepic Dendrocitia bayleyi 



NEPAL • Threatened species 
Spot-billed Pelican Peleeatua philippensis 
Lesser Adjutant Ltptoplilos javaniciu 
Greater Adjutant Lepioputos dubius 
Pink-hcadcd Duck Rltodonessa caryophyllacea 
Ferruginous Duck Ayihya nyroca 
Bacr's Pochard Ayihya baeri 
Pallas's Sea-eagle llaliaectus leucoryphus 
Greater Spoiled Eagle Aquila clanga 
Lesser Kestrel Falco naumnnm 
Swamp Francolin Francolinus gularis 
Cheer Pheasant Catreus wallichi 
Bengal Rorican Houl>aropsis bcngalensis 
Lesser Florican Sypfieotides tndica 
Wood Snipe GallinagO nemoricota 
Black -bellied Teni Sterna acuta auda 
Indian Skimmer Rynchops albicollis 
Blylh's Kingfisher Alcedo hercules 
White-throated Bushchal Saxicola insignu 
Rufous-lhroUod Wrcn-babblcr Spelaeorius caudatus 
Jcrdon's Babbler Chrysomma altirosire 
Black-brcasied Parroibill Paradoxornis flavirosiris 
Bristled Grass- warbler? Chaetonus striates 
Kashmir Rycalchcr Ficedula hibrubra 
• 

NEPAL - Ncar-Thrcatcncd species 
Oricnlal Darter Anfiinga melanogastcr 
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Painted Slork Mycieria leucocephala 
Asian Opcnbill Anasiomus ostiums 
Black-headed Ibis Threskiornis melanocephalus 
Rcd-napcd Ibis Pseudibis pitpitlosa 
White-tailed Eagle llaliaeetus albic.illa 
Lesser Fish-eagle Ichihyopluiga humitis 
Grey-headed Fish-eagle Ichihyophaga ichihyaeius 
Whiic-rumpcd Vullurc Gyps bengalensis 
Long-billed Vulture Gyps indie us 
Cinereous Vulture Aegypius monachus 
Pallid Harrier Circus macrourus 

Red -necked Falcon Fatco chin/urn* 
Satyr Tragopan Tmgopan satyra 
Sams Crane (irus antigone 
Grey-headed Lapwing Va/utltus eiiurtus 

Spirt-bellied Eagle-owl Bubo nipalensis 

Tawny Fish-owl Ketupaflavipes 

Yellow riimped Honoygtlidc Indicator xanlhonoius 

Blue-napod Pitta Piaa nipalensis 

Pied Thrush Zoothera wardu 

Long-billed Thrush Zooihcra moniicola 

Gould's Short wing Drachypleryx sleltata 

Rufous-breasicd Bush-robin Tarsiger hyperythrus 

Purple Cochoa Cochoa purpurea 

Green CochOi Coclioa virtdis 

Spot-breasted Laughinglhmsh Garrulax merulinus 

Slender-billed Scimitar-babbler Xiphirhynchus superciliaris 

Nepal Wren-babbler Pnoepyga immaculaia 

Slender-billed Babbler Turdoides longirostris 

Black headed Shiike -babbler Ptentifutu rufivenier 

Grey-crowned Prinia Prima rinereocapilla 

Tyilcr's Lcaf-warblcr Phyllosropus lyilert 

Ycllow-vcnlcd Warbler Phyllosropus caniaior 

Broad-hilled Warbler Tukellia fiodgsoni 

While- throated Til Aegiihilos niveogularis 

Spot-winged Starling Saroglossa spilopiera 



PAKISTAN Threatened species 
Dalmatian Pelican Pelecanus crispus 
White-headed Duck Oxyura leucocephala 
I «sscr While-fronted Goose Anser erythroput 
Marbkd Teal Marmaro/utla angustirostru 
Ferruginous Duck Aythya nyroca 
Pallas's Sea-eagle llaliaeetus leucoryphus 
Greater Spotted Eagle Aquila clanga 
Imperial Eagle Aquila rieliaca 
Lesser Kestrel Falco naumanni 
Western Tragopan Tragopan melanocephalus 
Cheer Pheasant Caucus walluht 
Siberian Crime Grus teucOgeranus 
Sociable Lapwing 'Vanellus grcgarius 
Black-bellied Tern Sterna dcuticauda 
Indian Skimmer Ryncltops atbieollis 
Pale-backed Pigeon Cotumha eversmami 
White-browed Bushchat Saxicola macrorhyncha 
Jcrdon's Babbler Chrysomma altirosire 
Rufous-vented Prinia Prinia burnesU 
Long-hilled Bush uaihler Brudyptcnu major 
Bristled Grass-warbler ChaelOrnis slriatus 
Kashmir Flycatcher f-'icedula subrubra 
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PAKISTAN - Near-Thrcaicned species 
Oriental Darter Anfiinga mclanogaster 
Painted Stork Mycteria Icucoccphata 
Asian Opcnbill Aruulomus oscitans 
Black-headed Ibis Threskiornis melanocephatus 
Red n aped Ibis Pseudibis papillosa 
Lesser Flamingo Phoenicopterus minor 
White-tailed Eagle llaUaeetus albiciita 
Whiic-rumped Vulture Gyps bsngulcnsis 
Cinereous Vulture Aegypius monaefms 
Red-headed Vulture Sarcogyps caivus 
Pallid Harrier Circus macrourus 
Red-necked Falcon Fulco chicquera 
Little Bustard Tetrax leirax 

Yellow -rumped Honcyguidc Indicator xanthonotus 
Tytler's Lcaf-warblcr Phylloscopus tytU-ri 
White -throated Tit Aegithalos niveogularis 
Orange Bullfinch Pyrrhula aurantiaca 



SRI LANKA - Threatened sixreics 
Spot-billed Pelican Petccanus philipptnsis 
Lesser Adjutant l^ptoptilos javanicus 
Sociable Lapwing Vanellus gregarius 
Spoon-billed Sandpiper Eurynorhynchus pygmeus 
Sri Lanka Wood-pigeon Columba lorringtoni 
Red-faced Malkoha Phacntcophacus pyrrliocephalus 
Grccn-billed Coucal Ccntropus chlororhynchus 
Sri Lanka Whistling-thrush Myiophonus bltghi 
Ashy-headed Laugh ingthrush Gamdax ancreifrons 
Kashmir Flycatcher Ficedula subrubra 
Sri Lanka Magpie Urocissa ornata 

SKI LANKA - Ncar-Thrc;tlcnH species 

Oriental Darter Anfiinga melanogaster 

Painted Stork Mycteria leucoccphaia 

Asian Opcnbill Anastomus oscitans 

Black -headed Ibis Threskiornis mela/tocephalus 

Pallid Harrier Circus macrounu 

Spot-bellied Eagle -<yv| Bubo nipalensis 

Chestnut-backed Owlet Olaitcidium caslanonolum 

Sri Lanka Frogmoulh Batrachosiomus monit'tger 

Malabar Picd-hombill Anihrhcoceros coronatus 

Yellow-eared Bulbul Pycnonotus penicillatus 

Pied Thrush '/oothera wardii 

Spot-winged Thrush Zoolhera sptloptcra 

Sri Lanka Bush-warbler Bradypierus paltiseri 

Brown breasted Flycatclicr Muscicapa muttui 

Dull-blue Flycatcher Eumyias sordida 

White -throated Flowcipcckcr Dicaeum uncens 

While-facet) Starling Sturnus saux 
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THE DATA GATHERING PROCESS 

In the course of [lie Asian Red Data Book Project, it will be necessary lo gather all of the information 
which is available on the globally threatened birds of the region, and their habitats and the threats 
which they face. This will form the basis of the species texts lo be published in the book, and 
information on key sites for their conservation will also be used in the Asian Important Bird Areas 
Project. 

lnfonnalion on threatened species comes in a wide variety of formats. The following four main 
sources of data have been identified: 

* literature 

* people 

* museums 

* maps and gazetteers 

A technique lo gather die data is being developed, which is ouUined below but will be discussed in 
more detail at the workshop. Simple data forms and databases arc being designed for this work. 

In the Africa and Americas bird RDDs, the threatened species accounts were subdivided under the 
following seven headings: 

* Distribution 

* Population 

* Ecology 

* Threats 

* Conservation measures taken 

* Conservation measures proposed 

* Remarks 

It is proposed that data should be extracted from literature references, museum specimen labels, etc. 
and entered (eilhcf on a form or in a database) under one or more of these headings. Nolc that 
information on distributioh will include records of threatened birds at particular localities. This locality 

infonnaiion will be entered onto a separate form, which is described below. 

i 
« 

An Important aspect of the project is how the information collected by the various participants in the 
project will be pooled, so that species texts can be written. This will be discussed in detail at the 
workshop. 



Species data 

Forms and databases will be developed to enter Red Data Hook information for a single species. 
These should include the items of data described below. 

* Red Data Book compiler's name 

The name of the person entering the data onto the form or into the database. 

* Reference/name of recorder/museum name 

The source of the data being entered onto the form. 

* Threatened species name 

// is proposed that Species names should be standardised to those used in the Compact Handbook of 
the birds of India and Pakistan (Ali and Ripley 1987). as this is available throughout the region. 

* Synonym 
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A record of the species name land any subspecies name) used in the data source, if different to Ali and 
Ripley (1987). 

* Species daia 

Subdivide the data under one or more of the following Red Data Book account headings. 

* Distribution 

General information on the distribution of this species. If specific localities are mentioned, 
details should be recorded separately for each locality (see below). 

* Population 

Information on the status, alnindance and population trends of this species in all or part of 
its range. If population information is given wJiic/t « specific to particular localities, details 
should be recorded separately for each locality (see below). 

* Ecology , * 

Details of the l\ahitat, food and breeding of this species. If any of this information is specific 
to only one locality, details should be recorded separately for this locality (see below). 

* Threats 

Details of any threats to this species. If any threats are specific to particular localities, 
details should be recorded separately for each locality (sec below). 

* Conservation measures taken 

Details of any measures taken which may promote the conservation of this species. If any of 
this information is specific to only one locality, details should be recorded separately for this 
locality (see below). 

* Conservation measures proposed 

Details of any measures which are proposed for the conservation of this species. If any of 
this information is specific to only one locality, details should be recorded separately for this 
locality (see below). 

* Remarks 

Any {/formation which does not naturally fit one of the six headings above, e.g. discussion of 
taxonomy. 



Locality daia 

Forms and databases will be developed to enter Red Data Book information on the occurrence of a 
species at a single locality. These should include the items of data described below. 

* Red Daia Book compiler's name 

The name of the person entering the data onto the form or into the database. 

* Rcfcrencc/namc of recorder/museum name 

The source of the data being entered onto the form. 

* Threatened species name 

// is proposed that species names should be standardised to those used in the Compact Handbook of 
the birds of India and Pakistan (Ali and Ripley 1987), as this is available throughout the region. 

* Synonym 

A record of the species name (and any subspecies name) used in the data source, if different to Ali and 
Ripley (1987). 

* Recording locality 

Details of the locality as provided in the data source. These can be broken down into the six items of 
information described below. 
" Locality name 
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The name of the locality itself, as it would be marked on a map or listed in a gazetteer, e.g. 
Coimlxttorc. 

* Qualifier 

Any qualification of the locality which could potentially change the coordinates allocated to 
it. e.g. "10 km east of. 

* Descriptor 

Any information given which will help to pinpoint the locality and/or increase confidence that 
it has been located successfully, e.g. "a few kilometres cast of Bombay". 

* Country name 

* Upper political subdivision 

The highest level of political subdivision of each country, e.g. State in India. 

* Lower political subdivision 

The second level of political subdivision in each country. 

* Geographical coordinates of the recording locality 

The longitude and latiuuie in degrees and minutes. This is sometimes given in the data source, but it 
is usually necessary to refer to gazetteers and maps to find the coordinates. It is important to record 
the source(s) used to allocate the coordinates. 

Status 

Any information on the status of the threatened species at this locality which is given in the data 

source. This could include the items listed below. 

* Type(s) of record 

Possible types are specimens collected, photographed, tape recorded, sight record, 
identification of species thought to be incorrect or unreliable, unknown, etc. 

* Dales of records 

/reformation on how often the locality was visited, how frequently the species was recorded 
there and at what timet s) of year. 

* Population/abundance 

Estimates of species' population or description of its abundance based upon observations or 
the results of survey work. 

* Ecological information 

Any information on the habitat use and/or altitutlituil range of this species at this locality. 

Conservation status 

Information on the conservation of this species and its habitat at this locality. Note that this data will 

be required for the forthcoming Important Bird Areas in Asia Project. 

* Threats 

Details of any threats to the species (e.g. habitat destruction, disturbance) at this locality. 

* Conservation measures 

Any conservation measures which have already been taken, or are being proposed, which are 
relevant to the conservation of this threatened species at this locality (e.g. protected areas 
status, control of hunting). 

Remarks 

Any additional information relating to this species at this locality (or to the locality itself). 



I 

« 
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EXAMPLES OFRED DATA HOOK TEXTS FROM THREATENED BIRDS OF THE AMERICAS 

HELMETED WOODPECKER Dryocopus galeatus 

Records of this rare woodpecker are confined to primary tracts of Atlantic Forest in southern south-east 
Brazil, eastern Paraguay and northernmost Argentina, where there have been many records in very 
recent years. It still, however, requires urgent study and survey using voice playback, to clarify its 
status and ecological niche. 

DISTRIBUTION The Hclmcicd Woodpecker is endemic to ihc southern Atlantic (Paranense) Forest 
region of south-east Brazil, eastern Paraguay and .north-cast Argentina (Misioncs). In the following 
account, records arc listed, from north to south with coordinates taken, unless otherwise staled, from 
Payntcr (1985, I9/J9) and Paynter and Traylor (1991). 

Brazil The species is known Iron) Sao Paulo. Parana, Santa Caiarina and at least formerly Rio Grande 
do Sul, but it is noteworthy thai it has been recurded from two and possibly all three frontier areas of 
southernmost Mato Grosso do Sul (Porto Camargo in easternmost Parana, Capiian Bado in westernmost 
Conccpcirtn, Paraguay, and possibly the Sierra de Maracaju, northernmost Canindeyu, Paraguay), 
indicating that it might yet be (or once have been) found in the State. 

SSo Paulo Records are from: Rio Fcio. 21'26'S 50"59*W, 1901 (Pinto 1938); Ribcirao Caingang 
("Ribcirao dos Bugrcs"), 21'40'S 51'32'W, April 1901 (Pinto 1938); Vitoriana ("Victoria"), April 1902 
(specimen in AMNH); "Aracuahy" mountain ncarlpanema, April. May, June and December in the years 
1819-1822 (von Pel/.eln 1868-1871); Rio Carmo road. Fa/enda Intervales. 850 m.24*17'S 48'25'W, near 
Capao Bonito, February 1987 (Willis 1987); Iguapc, October 1901 (Pinto 1938), this presumably the 
locality specified as Bauni in von thcring and von Ihcring (1907); Carlos lioielho State Park, 91X) m, 
November 1988 (C Yamashita in litt. 1988); llha do Cardoso State Park, recently (P. Martuscclli in litt. 
1991). 

Parana Records are from: Jacaie/iuho. March and April 1901 (Pinto 1938; Specimens m MZUSP), this 
being present-day Ourinho (see Distribution: Parana* under Golden-capped Parakeet Aratinga 
auricapilla); Porto Camargo, January 1954 (Pinto and dc Camargo 1955; hence King 1978-1979, Sick 
1985); CSndido dc Abrcu. November 1929 (specimen in FMNH); Castro. June 1914 (Pinto 1938); 
Iguac.u National Park on the Poco Preto trail, October 1 9X8 (TAP, O. L;css0c in litt. 1989), November 
1988 (P. K. Donahue in litt. 1989), May 1989 (M. Peannan in litt. 1990) and August and November 
1990 (M. Castclino and b. Finch per J. C Chcbe/. in litt. 1992). 

Santa Caiarina Records arc from: Canoinhas ("Ouro Verde"). 26" 1 0"S 50'24'W, Serra do Lucindo, 
750m, May 1929 (specimen in AMNH); Poco Prcto.'750m. April 1929 (specimen in AMNH); 
Joinville. specimen (in BMNH) received in January IS90; Tromhudo Alto (unlraced. but perhaps near 
Tfombudo Central; the rio Trombudo is an affluent of the Itajaf d'Oeste: J. F. Pacheco in lilt, 1992), 
1946 (Sick 1985). 

Rio Grande do Sul Records are from: S3o Pedro (de Alcantara) at the coastal lagoons. October 1928 
(specimen in AMNH); Poco das Antas (Glicsch 1930), presumably around 1920 (Bclton 1984-1985); 
Taquara, August 1883 (von Bcrlcpsch and von thcring 1885). The species is presumed extinct in the 
state, but a record inside Argentina (sec below), just north across ihc frontier from the Turvo Forest 
Reserve (lor which sec Albuquerque 1977) rtcai the Santa Caiarina border, indicates its possible survival 
in the area (Bclton 1984-1985). 

Paraguay The species has been recorded from a wide area of the eastern half of the country. 
Amambay Single specimens are from Ccrro Amambay. near Capiian Bado. August 1938, and from 
47 km south-west of Cerro Amambay. October 1 938 (Storer 1989b). 

Canindeyu Records arc from north of Cunigualy: 13 km, specimen. July 1979 (Storer 1989b); 10 km, 
sighting. 15 September 1989, and 7 km. probable sighting, next day (P. A. Scharf and F. E. Hayes In 
litt. 1991). There was another probable sighting at Estancia La Foriuna near Mbaracayii (Maracaju), 
June 1991 (R. S. Ridgely in litt. 1991; treated as a certain record in Winging It 4,4 1 1992]: 53). 
Caaguazu A specimen was collected at "Piccada dc Aios" (= modem-day Coroncl Ovicdo: Payntcr 
1989) between the end of June and mid-August 1X93 (Salvador! 1895b). 

Alto Parana The species has been recorded recently from the Itaipu area, i.e. near the dam (N. Pcrcz 
and A. Colman in litt. 1988), and within this general region one was seen 20 km north of Hcmandarias 
in July 1982 (M. Notes and D. Y/uricta in litt. 1 986) and a pair was seen in or near the Itabo Forest 
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Reserve in June 1991 (R. S. RiUgcly in litt. 1991). The undated record from Puerto Bertoni. 25'38'S 

54'40'W (Bertoni 1939), is presumably that mentioned as from 25*43'S by Bertoni (1901). 

Paraguart Three birds were collected at Sapucaf. 25*40$ 56'55'W. in July and August 1904 (Chubb 

1910: specimens in HMNll, MACN). 

Iiapiia A specimen (111 MMIN> was collected in July 1948 at Puerto Edeliia, which is on the r(o Parana' 

north of Capitiin Mcza (J. C Cliche/ in iiti. 1992). Capitdn Mcza being at 2T0VS 55*34'W (Payntcr 

1989). 

Argentina Records are all from Misioncs province, as rollows: 

Puerto Aguirrc (now pan ol Puerto Igua/u). 25'36'S 54'35'W, July 1920 (specimen in MCZ); "Iguazu", 
October 19(X) (specimen in MACN); Iguazu National Park (and possibly environs), e.g. immature seen 
on the Beniabe" Mcndcz trail, May 1989, and a female seen 500 m from the El Tim bo ranger post also 
near the Bernard rvtendez trail, July 1991 (M. Pearman in lilt. 1990, 1991), with a further 14 records 
from 1900 (one). 1985 (two), 1988 (two), 1990 (four) and 1991 (five) compiled and to be published by 
J. C. Chebez (in lilt. 1992); Sierra Morcna, unt raced but in Iguazu department (per J. C. Chcbcz in litt. 
1992); arroyo Urugua-f. 25'54'S 54'36'W, km 10. March 1958 (two specimens in AMNH). km 30, 
August 1954 and October 1957 (specimens in AMNH, MACN); near Almiranle Brown (Comandante 
Andrcsiio). untraced but in General Bclgrano department, 1989 (per J. C. Chcbcz in litt. 1992); 
Araucaria Provincial Park. San Pedro department, 1989 {per J. C. Cliche/ in litt. 1992); arroyo Yabotf- 
minf. 30 km north of iis estuary, at 2(i*57'S 53'5 IW, San Pedro department, close to tlicTurvo reserve 
in Brazil, February 1991 (J. Baldo per J. C. Chcbcz and M. Nores in litt. 1992, whence also 
coordinates); San Vicente, untraced but in Guaranf department, 1988 (j>er J. C. Chcbcz in litt. 1992); 
Lanusse (Colonia Gobcmador J. J. I.anussc). 26"(X)'S 54'17'W. 1979 (C. C. 0\rog per M. Nores and D. 
Yzurieta in Hit. 1986), this probably the same as ihc record in Luccro and Alabarcc (1980); Puerto Rico, 
untraced but in Libcrtador General San Martin department, 1988 (per J. C. Chcbcz in litt. 1992); Colonia 
Victoria, untraced but (according to Payntcr 1985) probably near Eldorado at 26'24'S 54'38'W, August 
1969 (specimen in LSUMZ); Eldorado iiselt. 1925 (per J. C Chcbcz in lilt. 1992); arroyo Piray-minf, 
near the confluence al arroyo Coral, untraced but in Eldorado department, 1991 (j>er J. C. Chcbcz in 
litt. 1992); Tobunas, 26"28'S 53'54'W, October 1953 and July 1959 (seven specimens in l-MNH, LACM, 
MACN); Dos dc Mayo. 27'02'S 54'39'W. 1979 (C C. Olrog per M. Nores and D. Yzurieta in litt. 
19X6); San Ignacio, January 1942 (Anon. 1942); arroyo Anselmo and Puerto San Juan, both untraced 
but in Candclaria department and both south of San Ignacio. 1988 and 1991 respectively (per J. C 
Chcbcz in litt. 1992); Campo San Juan, near San Ignacio. January 1992 (J. Baldo/w M. Nores in litt. 
1992); Bonpland (= Bonplano), 27'29'S 55'29'W. 1915 (per J. C. Chcbcz in litt 1992). The record 
above that corresponds to the one reported by C. C. Olrog (in Bclton 1984-1985) as being due north of 
Rio Grande do Sul's Turvo Forest Reserve appears to be Dos dc Mayo, Chcbcz (1986) indicating thai 
the area in question was at the junction of Guaranf and San Pedro departments; but as indicated above 
the recent record from arroyo Yaboti-minf was also very close to Turvo. 

POPULATION The chronic and common opinion is thai the llehuclcd Woodpecker is a rare or very 
rare species (von Berlcpsch and von Ihcring 1885. Salvador! 1895b, von I he ring 1898, Chubb 1910, 
Short 1982. Sick |*>85, Cancvari et at 1991; also D. P. Stotz in litt. 1988. F. I-:. Hayes in litt. 1991 \, 
However, the speculation that ii mighi even be extinct (Slum 1982) has heen followed by the 
expectation (bolstered b> -the many previously unpublished records above) that it might not prove so 
very rare as reared (M. Nores and D. Yzurieta in litt. 1986, R. S. Ridgcly in litt. 1991. J. C. Chcbcz in 
litt. 1992), although caution has been urged in the field identification of the species (B. M. Whitney in 
tin. 1991; sec Remarks!. The population in the adjacent Iguacu and Iguazu National Parks in Brazil and 
Argentina seems likely lo be ihc largest and safest, yet the general failure of birds to respond to tape 
playback in the former, over many kilometres ol track, suggests a genuine rarity even there (TAP); 
however, it may prove not to be so rare in the Scrra dc Paranapiacaba (C. Yamashita in litt. 1988). 
Numbers on Una do Cardoso appear very small but stable (P. Martuscelli in litt. 1991). 

ECOLOGY Very little is known. The bird dwells in forest in valleys and on mountains (Sick 1985), 
and was found in misty cloud-forest at Interval CS (Willis 1987) and Carlos BOtelhO State Park (C\ 
Yamashita in Int. 1988). It climbs trunks and central branches of trees, preferably at middle height 
(Cancvari et al. 1991 V. a bird in Iguazu National Park. July 1991, was foraging on large trunks, 4-7 m 
up, in heavy primary forest (M. Pcarntan in litt. 1991). another in the Sierra Morcna was foraging at 
mid-height on a laurel negro Nectandra saligna (J. C. Chcbcz in litt. 1992), and a third in Iguacu 
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raged in low-lying Tores! (undei storey dominated by bamboo) c.X-9 ra above the ground on trunks of 
xlium-si/ed trees c.25 m lall, pecking and probing in loose baric covered with mosses and lichens 



for; 
medi 

(TAP). This use of the middle storey appears lo separate Che species from the Lincaicd Woodpecker 
Dryocopus lineatus and Robust Woodpecker Campephilus robustus, which tend to haunt the upper storey 
(J. C. Chcbcz in litt. 1992). although it has been postulated thai the species is a mimic of the latter 
(Willis 1989). Despite the presence of forest up to 91X) m on llha do Cardoso (the highests point on 
the island), the species seems lo be restricted to forest at 4U-20O in (P. Martuscelli in litt. 1991), 
although ii has been recorded in Santa Caiariiu ai 750 m (see Distribution). Many of the recent records 
from Argentina have been from very modified areas, three of them adjacent to towns, but the species 
still appears lo need patches of pristine forest or at least logged forest which still retains some 
characteristics of pristine forest (J. C. Chebez in Urt. 1992). 

The diet remains unreported. Because moult is from April to July, the breeding season was anticipated 
to fall between November and February (Short 1982). In fact, die only confirmed breeding record stems 
from late September and early October 1985, when a nest was found 2.3 m (presumably; "2.30 cm" in 
original) up in an unidentified tree at the arroyo Nandii camp-site in Igua/.ii National Park (Chebez 
1986b). A bird was at an apparent nest-hole in a tree by the side of the road in Iguagu National Park. 
November 1988 (P. K. Donahue in litt. 1989). and on the same road in August 1990 a pair were 
behaving very 1 territorially (M. Castelino per J. C. Chcbcz in litt- 1992). The record from San Ignacio, 
January, was of a juvenile male (Anon. 1942). 

THREATS The rarity of this species is likely in part to be natural, and may be owing to a particular 
habitat specialization such as an association with a certain bamboo (B. M. Whitney in litt. 1991). It has 
certainly been observed thai it seems to require large tracts of forest, and of course must therefore have 
suffered* from their constant diminution and fragmentation (F. E. Mayes in litt. 1991); yet against this 
are recent observations from Misiones. Argentina, of birds in fairly small and sometimes much disturbed 
forested areas, suggesting that habitat loss may not be so serious a threat as might be expected. In 
eastern Paraguay some of the bird's range around the Itaipu Dam was being permanently inundated (N. 
Perez and A. Column in tilt. 1988). and Ihc areas along the Urugua-f in Argentina have suffered the 
same fate (J. C. Chebe/. in litt. 1992). The one nest ever recorded apparcnUy failed because, by some 
extraordinary quirk, the tree was cut down (P. Canevari in litt. 1987). 

MEASURES TAKEN The Ilelmctcd Woodpecker is protected under Brazilian law (Bcmardcs et ai 
1990). and has been recorded from Carlos Boiclho Slate Park, llha do Cardoso Stale Park and Iguagu 
National Park in Bra/.il, the Itabo Reserve in Paraguay, and Igua/.ii National Park and Araucaria 
Provincial Park in Argentina, where it probably also occurs in 
Urugua-f and Mocona Provincial Parks (J. C. Chcbcz in litt. 1992). 

MEASURES PROPOSED Taped voice playback, used sensitively, offers perhaps the most efficient 
method of determining the presence or absence of the species in particular areas, and any general 
avifauna] surveys anywhere in the range could include this low-key component. Work is also needed 
to gather as much as possible on iis ecology and needs, so thai management can be contemplated; such 
studies could perhaps best be undertaken in cither Iguacu or Igua/ii National Parks, or even both. A 
survey is needed ofTurvo forest Reserve in Rio Grande do Sul, and ai some stage an investigation of 
the southernmost area of Mato Grosso do Sul south of 22'S might be appropriate. In eastern Paraguay 
the status of the bird north of Curuguaty and in the Itaipu Dam region requires elucidation. In Argentina 
the species occurs in tour areas thai are proposed lor protection, namely Yabolf. Puerto San Juan. Piray- 
mint and Sierra Morena (J- C. Chebe/ in litt. 1992). 

REMARKS B. M. Whitney (in litt. 1991) pointed out that some recent field observations (not 
necessarily in this account, as there appear to have been several more from Iguazu National Park) may 
possibly have involved Linoated Woodpeckers, which in that region have much rusty colour in their 
underparts not mentioned or depicted in field guides, and he urged all observers to provide full 
descriptions. However, C. Yamashita (in litt. 1988) considered the opposite may also sometimes happen, 
with Helmctcd Woodpeckers being identified as Lincaicd. and going under-recorded as a result. J. C. 
Chebez (in litt. 1992), aware of these concerns, has reaffirmed his confidence in the veracity of the 
records fie supplied for (his account. 

The species appears to be morphologically and bchaviourally intermediate between Celeus and 
Dryocopus woodpeckers: the small pale bill, manner of foraging, and drum pattern are all rather Celeus- 
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like, whereas the plumage paueni is certainly like D. It neat us, while the strident 4-5 note song is 
intermediate, having the loudness and pattern of a Dryocopus but the emphatic quality of several Celeus 
species (TAP). 



DWARF JAY Cyanotyca nana 

Known only from temperate zone forests in Veracruz and Oaxaca. Mexico, this rare jay is currently to 
be found in just one area of Oaxaca, and has apparently been extirpated from much of its historical 
range by widespread habitat destruction and fragmentation. 

DISTRIBUTION The Dwarf Jay is endemic lo soulh-casicrn Mexico in the mountains on the Veracruz 
side of die border with Pucbla. and in the sierras dc Juarez, Aloapancca and Zempoaltcpec, Oaxaca. 
AOU (1983) listed die species also for Puebla, but there seems to be no evidence for this. A specimen 
reportedly from the state of MCxico is not considered here (sec Remarks). Unless otherwise stated, 
coordinates for Veracruz are from OG (1956a) and for Oaxaca from Binford (1989). 
Veracruz Localities are from two general areas where the high mountains ol central Puebla extend into 
Veracruz. The northernmost area of the species's range includes Cofrc dc Perote (19'29'N 97*08'W), 
where two males were collected in July 1888 (in BMNH), and Las Vigas-Jalapa. Jalapa is a locality 
given on specimens in ANSP and BMNH, Sclater (1857a. 1859a) qualifying this as in the "vicinity ol" 
or within the "environs of Jalapa. Las Vigas (19*38'N 97'05'W), where a male (in BMNH) was taken 
during August 1888, is situated in "pine forest, devoid of undergrowth" at 2,440 m (Chapman 1898), 
the specimen presumably being taken slightly lower within the pine-oak association (sec Ecology). 
Further south in Veracruz, the .situation is similarly contused by poor labelling of skins. A specimen 
(in BMNH) taken reportedly at Cordoba by R. Monies dc Oca (who was responsible for most of die 
Specimens labelled "Jalapa": sec Chapman 1898) seems unlikely, as Crtrdoba lies lie low 1,000 m and 
the bird was probably therefore collected nearer lo Orizaba. Two specimens (in USNM) are labelled 
Orizaba, but both have other locality names, both untraccd: one in December (year unknown) from "C. 
dc Sepuxtlan", die other in October 1864 from "Ml. Azul". More recently (1942), specimens (in MLZ; 
sec also Hardy 1971) have been taken at La Puena; La Puerta remains untraccd. but is situated 
somewhere at the lop of the Acult/ingo grade, c.50-55 km south-west of Orizaba, the distances quoted 
here being presumably ty road, as the evidence from the coordinates is thai Orizaba (18'51'N 97'06'W) 
and Acult/ingo (18'4JN 97'19'W) arc C.30 km aparl. La Puerta is thus situated somewhere near the 
Pucbla-Vcracruz border but, according to the specimen and Hardy (1971), is still just within Veracruz 
state (apparently along route 150). 

Oaxaca In die Sierra de Judrez, a male (in USNM) was collected in October 1894 at Reyes (Santos 
Reyes Pabalo at 17'51'N 96'52'W: Binford 1989), and a male and female (in BMNH) were taken in 
April 1961, at the highest pass. 60 road km south-west of Valle Nacional (L. C. Binford in lilt. 1991); 
a female (in SWC) was taken "on the road to Valle Nacional from Ciudad Oaxaca" in January 1968; 
and another female (in MLZ) was collected 3 km west ol km 21 I on route 175 (untraccd) in July 1963. 
South from here is the Sierra dc Aloapancca, where the species has been recorded exclusively in the 
vicinity of Ccrro San Felipe. The localities involved arc Cerro San Felipe (17'10'N 96'40'W), La 
Cumbrc (part of Cerro San Felipe, near km ?ll), and various points in-between (see Short 1961, Hardy 
1971: specimens in AMNII. CAS.LSUMZ, Ml/. MVZ. VVFVZ). More generally, the species has been 
recorded in temperate forest near route 175 from Ciudad Oaxaca into Veracruz (Hardy 1964). The 
south-casicmmost area in the Dwarf Jay's range is the Sierra de Zcmpoaltepec. Most specimens were 
collected in April and May 1942 near Tolonlcpec (I7"13' 96*03'), a village on the north-west slope of 
CciTO Zcmpoaltepec (in AMNH, CM, DMNH, FMNH.LACM, MLZ, MNHUK, ROM). Older records 
(specimens taken July 1 894. in USNM) are more generally from Ccrro Zcmpoaltepec. seemingly on the 
west slope of die mountain between 2.350 m and 3,200 m (Binford 1989, L. C Binford in lilt. 1991). 
Llano Verde, a collecting locality mentioned by Sclater (1859b), is untraccd but apparently either in the 
Sierra dc Ju;irez, or Sierra dc Zcmpoaltepec (sec Binford 1989; L. C. Binford in lilt. 1991), but probably 
in the former (A. G. Navarro and A. T. Peterson in litt. 1991 ). 

POPULATION Veiy little is known about the population ol this species, especially in the Veracruz 
part of its range. Peterson and Chalif < 1973) simply considering it rare. 

Veracruz Writing before the La Puerta records were made (sec Distribution), Loctsclicr ( 1941) regarded 
the species as a little known and apparent!) rare resident, having not been found in Veracruz for at least 
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50 years. A juvenile, two females and a male were taken in July 1942 at La I'uerta, but another 50 
years have now passed Willi no records from this Stole, AOU (1983) concluding that (he species was 
resident at least formerly in the mountains of Veracruz, but is now possibly extinct there. Extensive 
habitat destruction at Jico. Jico Vicjo. Ticuahutipan, Teocclo, etc.. make it almost certain that this jay 
is no longer present within die Slate, unless they range higher into pinc-iir forest than is generally 
thought (A. G. Navarro and A. T. Peterson in tin. 1991). 

Oaxaai The Dwarf Jay was noted as a fairly common permanent resident (Binford 1989). although 
apparently very localized in its distribution ihut see below). Population daia come almost exclusively 
from the Cerro San Felipe area, c.12 km north-north-east of Ciudad Oaxaca. Between La Cumbrc and 
Cerro San Felipe, Slion (1961) made a number of observations of post-breeding Hocks: on 28 August 
1954. 12 Dwarf Jays were seen within a mixed-species Hock in a small valley, two being seen 1.5 km 
north later in the day; next day. in Hie same area (within 2-3 km), three mixed-specics (locks were 
located in which were four, 5-6, and 10-12 Dwarf Jays respectively. On three days over 4-8 July 1963 
at Cerro San Felipe, Hardy (1971) observed Hocks of 5-10 birds (associated with other species: sec 
Ecology). Also on Cerro San Felipe, Hardy (1971) located active nests in ihrce consccuiivc years: five 
in 1965. three in 1966 and two in 1967. At the same site, four nests were found In or near four 100 m 2 
quadrats within second-growth Quercus rugosa-Q. lamina association (Hardy 1971). Hardy (1971) 
considered the density of nesting Dwarf Jays at Cerro San Felipe to be Ihc lowest in this (oak) 
association On comparison to other associations where the species was found nesting), ihc four pairs 
being completely free of interference from older pairs within their territories. The species was found 
to be more abundant in die pine-oak-fir association at 2.800 m, where other individuals could frequently 
be heard calling whilst activities at nests in these areas were being observed (Hardy 1971). By walking 
no more than 90 m from a nest-sile, other jays were found foraging, some of which seemed to be non- 
breeders travelling in Hocks ol lour or live birds, but others occurred regularly in certain nearby places. 
singly or in pairs, and were probably established breeders (Hardy 1971). Dwarf Jays were easily found 
and common in this area during the 1980s and December 1990 (S. N. G. Howell in liti. 1991). AU of 
this information suggests that there is a substantial breeding populalion of Dwarf Jays in the Cerro San 
Felipe area, the species being quite common in suitable habitat, which is however suffering from 
increasing destruction (A. G. Navarro and A. T. Peterson in lilt. 1991). The only available data from 
Totonlepcc, c.75 km east of Cerro San Felipe, is that 16 females and 20 males were collected there 
purportedly during April and May 1942 (in AMNH, CM. DMNH. FMNH, LACM, MLZ. MNIIUK), 
suggesting that here. too. the species was quite common. Recent fieldwork by ornithologists (from 
MZFC) in Sierra de JuareV. produced no evidence of the species, and more limited work in the Sierra 
dc Zempoaltepec also failed to locale die bird, almost all recent records coming from the vicinity of 
Cerro San Felipe (A. G. Navarro and A. T. IVtcrsoiw/i hit. 1991). 

ECOLOGY The Dwarf Jay is a permaneni resident in the humid montane forest of the temperate zone 
(sec below: Goodwin 1976, AOU 1983). In the Cerro San Felipe area, it has been recorded at altitudes 
ofbetween 2.440 and 3.050 m (Hardy 1964; specimens in AMNH, LSUMZ). TotOntcpcc is situated 
at C.1.X50 m. specimens here probably coming from above the village tin the upper cloud-forest and 
pine-oak zone), as this altitude is the lower limit of the temperate zone (in lower cloud-forest) (Hardy 
1971. A. G. Navarro and A. T. Peterson in tin. 1991). the lower limit in Veracruz (of the "humid alpine 
zone") being c.1,670 m (Chapman 1898). The range of "1.525 m up" given by Miller ct at. (1957) 
seems particularly low. 

The Dwarf Jay has been observed in a number or humid montane forest associations where oak 
{Querela spp.). pine {Pima spp.) and fir {Abies spp.) variously make up the dominant tree species 

(Hardy 1971). One ol these associations, where lour nests were found in 1965, consisted of Quercus 
rugosa and Q. laurina, with lir and pine species as scattered components of the layers below die canopy; 
this particular association was found on ihc drier slopes and near the crests of ridges above 1,830 m 
(Hardy 1971 ). However, of the associations where Dwarf Jay occurred, it was sparsest in die Quercus 
being more abundant in the pinc-oak-fir habitat at C.2,800 m (see 1'opulation; Hardy 1971); areas of 
"equal pine and oak" are also favoured (Hardy 1964). Laurel Utsea spp. are also a characteristic of 
these associations, as is an abundant epiphytic growth of lichens, mosses and ferns (Hardy 1971). Birds 
were found rarely to enter the open pine forest, although one was seen to forage briefly this habitat 
(Hardy 1971). In early April. Dwarf Jays were occasionally seen foraging in the uppermost parts of the 
subtropical /one in barrancas near Cerro San Felipe: this habitat is verv different in character to the 
pmc-oak-fir association, and alter nest-building was completed no jays were seen so low, breeding 
certainly not occurring in this /one (Hardy 1971). 
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The species is not restricted to undisturbed forest, frequently being found in secondary growth, as long 
as the preferred tree associations predominate and tracts of primary forest arc nearby (Hardy 1971; see 
Threats). The necessary constituent of Dwarf Jay breeding habitat is a prominent subcaiiopy (fonned 
by the crowns o\ the tallest second-layer trees and the lower branches of primary canopy trees), the 
primary canopy being sufficiently open to allow the development of a dense second-layer (Hardy 1971). 
Over 80% of foraging time is spent from the bottom of the subcanopy to the lop of the shrub layer, 
during which invertebrates are gleaned (Coleoptcra. Diptera. Hymenoptera, insect larvae and eggs have 
all been recorded) horn and around epiphytes (Hardy 1971). Dwarf Jays occasionally enter the 
subcanopy but do not often forage at these upper levels (Hardy 1971). 

At Ccrro San Felipe, the breeding season starts in early April, when feeding flocks break up and 
territorial aggression, courtship feeding and nest-building begin (Hardy 1971). Between 1965 and 1967, 
a nearly complete nest was seen on 4 April, eggs (clutch-si/e Uiree) recorded between 12 April and 
5 May, with young found in the nest 16 May. of the It) nests lound during this period, all were in 
Querela Species situated either in the crown/subcrown, or on the end of a branch at 3-15 in high 
(averaging 7 m). i.e. all nests were in the second-layer vegetation (Hardy 1971). Two "prcjuveniles" 
were collected at TolontcpCC, supposedly on 12 and IX April 1942 (in MLZ). Hardy (1971) suggesting 
that they may represent an early season, but Binford (1989) concluding that the dates arc probably 
erroneous (due to the known unreliability of M. del Toro Avilcs's data); however, a male specimen 
apparently carrying insects and feeding young, taken on 3 April 1948 at La Cumbrc (in MVZ). indicates 
that breeding may indeed start earlier in the year, apparently coinciding with the end of the dry season 
(A. G. Navarro and A. T. Peterson in lai. 199 1). Feeding of young has also been noted as late as 21 
June (1966) at Cerro San Felipe (Binford 1989). although all breeding activity appears to cease before 
early July (Hardy 1971). 

In the non-breeding season. Dwarl Jays move about and forage ill loose aggregations of 4-10 
individuals, whicfl in turn are part of mixed-species Hocks (Hardy 1971). At the end of August such 
flocks, travelling up to 1.5 km in several hours, contained 2-12 Dwarf Jays, the main constituent species 
being Grey-barred Wrens Campylorhynchus megalopterus and Spot-crowned VVoodcrecpers 
Lepidocolaptes affints (Short 1961), Between December and March, these mixed species flocks have 
been recorded comprising mainly Steller's Jays Cxanocitta stcllcri. Grey-barred Wrens, woodcrecpers 
and orioles Icterus spp. (S. N. G. Howell in lilt. 1991 ). The onset oi the breeding season is evident in 
the pairing of individuals, small groups or pairs being present in breeding habitat in the mornings when 
courtship and nest-building occurs, the birds moving to lorage in the barrancas until evening (Hardy 
1971). This pattern continues until eggs are laid. Hocks reforming when the young are fully independent 
of their parents, in early July (Hardy 1971). 

THREATS The humid pine oak forests ol Oaxaca in which the Dwarl Jay lives have suffered greatly 
Irom clearance, small (arm agriculture and other pressures of human activity; the species seems to exist 
only where most of the forest is ol climax tree species (Hardy 1971; see Ecology). At Ccrro San Felipe, 
Hardy (1971) noted evidence ol the larger IrCCS having been removed from a number of his study sites, 
staling that where disturbance has been especially severe, the basic character of the vegetation is so 
completely altered thai only remnant components of the original avifauna (not including Dwarl Jay) 
persist. Human disturbance al the nest-site led to the immediate desertion of the nest, this reaction 
suggesting that either the species has few predators or when disturbance does occur it is almost always 
by a predator that robs the nest, removing any reason lor the birds to return to it (Hardy 1971). 
Damage to the habitat at Cerro San Felipe is apparently increasing, and die lack of recent observations 
of the bird from areas in the Sierras de Juarez and Zcmpoallcpcc (in fact almost anywhere in Oaxaca 
oilier than Ccrro San l-clipc) must surely Iv cause lor concern (see Population). Extensive habitat 
destruction and fragmentation in Veracruz has probably led to the species's extinction there (A. G. 
Navarro and A. T. Peterson in litt. 1991 >. 

MEASURES TAKEN There are tour national parks within the immediate range of the species, three 
in Veracruz, one in Oaxaca. In Veracruz. Cofrc de Perote l s a national park although agricultural 
practices are carried out in al least pan of tire area ( Vargas Marquez 198-4) and the jay has apparently 
not been seen there since 1SS8 (see Distribution). Further south in the stale is the Canon del Rfo Blanco 
National Park (55.691) ha), situated along route 150 from Orizaba to the Puebla border (Anon. 1989) and 
apparently covering the La Puctta population last recorded in 1942 (see Population). The Pico dc 
Orizaba National Park (19.750 ha, straddling the Puebla- Veracruz border Anon. 1989) may well 
incorporate the Ori/ahaAordoba localities where the species was collected in the late 1800s (sec 
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Distribution). Despile these, the Dwarf Jay has not been seen in Veracruz for over 50 years, and it 
seems that it may already be extinct there (A. G. Navarro and A. T. Peterson in lilt. 1991). In Oaxaca, 
the species may occur within the Benito Judrcz National Park, which is apparently situated just north 
of Ccrro San Felipe, covering 2,737 ha (Anon. 1989); however, this protected area was apparently never 
officially approved, has no borders, no staff, and appears to be a classic "paper park"; meanwhile, no 
highland habitat (suitable for this species) is protected within Oaxaca. and Cerro San Felipe is in 
constant danger from logging operations (A. G. Navarro and A. T. Peterson in lilt. 1991: sec Threats). 

MEASURES PROPOSED Almost all recent records of the Dwarf Jay have come from the Cerro San 
Felipe area, althoughits presence in the adjacent Benito Jutfrez National Park still needs to be confirmed 
(but sec Measures Taken), suggesting that a suitable measure would be to extend the park by 
Incorporating this area (and by giving the park itself full status and support); the protection of forest on 
and around Cerro San Felipe is by far the highest priority to ensure the continued survival of this jay. 
Basic surveys in the Sierra de JuSrcz and on Cerro Zcmpoalicpcc have already drawn blank (A. G. 
Navarro and A. T. Peterson in litt. 1991); however, it is still possible that habitat suitable for this species 
may be found in these areas (e.g. by aerial surveys), and these forests will need to be investigated for 
viable populations. The status of the species in Veracruz (and its parks) needs to be confinncd, 
although it seems likely that it now only survives within Oaxaca (sec Population). 

REMARKS A specimen collected in 1867 (in BMNII) is apparently from "near Mexico City", and has 
led to the inclusion of Mexico slate in the range of ilic species (Salvin and Godman 1888-1904, hence 
Ridgway 1904, Hellmayr 1934. Miller ct at. 1957, Goodwin 1976). AOU (1983) suggested that the 
report from this state is open to question, a conclusion that seems justified owing to the large distance 
between here and the Veracruz part of the species's range. 
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